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ADA. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


Her father lived beside old Windermere, 

Lake of the poets. Little one, whose eyes 

Were like two dewy stars at eventide, 

Why, what a father hadst thou! His the woods, 
Ancient, autumnal, which went sloping down 
With many murmurs to the quiet lake. 

His the long terraces of quaintest box, 

The snow white peacocks screaming all day long 
Through the hotsummer. His the pineries 
Where beneath acres of a glassy roof 

The fruitage mellowed. like the olive cheek 

Of Spanish beauty. Not so tenderly 

Does dawn descend upon the eastern hills 

As fell the syringed water on those kings 
Ofhorticulture. His the fallow deer 

That trod the smooth turf of the hither parks ; 
The red deer belling in the distant glens, 

By tarn and pool, his also. Strange old man— 
Stern as a caliph in an Arab tale; 

Thy daughter than sultana lovelier. 


I was a chemist then, and loved the breath 

Of noxious gases more than that perfume 

Which steals from ruddy lips. The dreams of Eld, 
Half fable and half miracle, to me 

Were all the world. Yet not unknown to art 
Those conflicts with the power that make the earth 
Pregnant and joyous. On the hyaline, 

Or on bright silver lucid as the lake, 

I could cast pictures of the aged trees, 

Of the old mansion dark amid the green, 

With gables known to Queen Elizabeth, 

And one bright fountain like a sunbeam shot 
Across the landscape. So the merry hours 
Dancing along the path of summer tide, 

Brought beauty to the maiden, dignity 

Of querulous complexion to her sire, 

And smiles of Nature’s girlish face to me. 


It was beneath a line of sycamores 

I saw the lady first. O Ada! Ada! 

The green trees opened to a stream of sky, 

And through the long dim avenue two pillars 
Ofan old temple glittered. There I came 

To make that beauty on the silver steadfast; 
When midway to the temple Ada passed, 

And gazed a moment, and her small white hand 
Shaded her fiushing brow from sunlight, while 
Beneath a broad straw hat a shower of ringlets 
Fell on her rosy shoulder. Thus it was 

I caught her image. Dancing light and shade 
Fell round her through the green leaves lovingly : 
And lovingly upon her form I gazed, 

While by the magic aid of iodine 

The silver seized its shadow. All that day 
Aimless I wandered through the breezy woods, 
Dreaming of Ada Full of stars the af, 

And not a sail was left on all the lake, 

Nor any light upon the forest pools, 

When | passed homeward, Ada in my heart. 


But when I heard her speak, one happy day, 
The whispered music lingered in my ear; 
The simple words fell softly on my heart, 
Yet burpt it likea meteor. Far away 
Among Arabia’s palms and sunny wells 
She comes amid the mirage, and I hear 
The screaming peacocks and the chapel bell, 
And Ada uttering faintly—*I am thine.” 


LOVE IN THE VALLEY. 
BY G. MEREDITH, 


Under yonder beech-tree standing on the green sward, 
Conch’d with her arms behind her little head, 

Her knees folded up, and her tresses on her bosom, 
Lies my young love sleeping in the shade. 

Had I the heart to slide one arm beneath her ! 
Press her dreaming lips as her waist I folded slow, 

Waking on the instant she could not but embrace me. 
Ah! would she hold me, and never let me go ? 


Shy as the squirrel, and wayward as the swallow ; 
Swift as the swallow when athwart the western flood 
Circleting the surface he meets his mirror’d winglets,— 
Is that dear one in her maiden bud. ’ 
Shy as the squirrel whose nest is in the pine tops ; 

Gentle—ah! that she were jealous as the dove! 
Full of all the wildness of the woodland creatures, 
Happy in herself is the maiden that I love! 


When her mother tends her before the laughing mirror, 
Tying up her laces, looping up her hair, 

Often she thinks—were this wild thing wedded, 
I should have more love, and much less eare, 

When her mother tends her before the bashful mirror, 
Loosening her laces, combing down her curls, 

Often she thinks—were the wild thing wedded, 
I should lose but one for so many boys and girls. 
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EDMUND BURKE. 





I rs have now elapsed since our read i 

Publication of the Corres "Right Honoweetle Bdelent 
pondence of the Right x 

Burke, between the years 1744 and the ould. abe deca antiet 


The letters have now taken their ee ee ee 


r taken the literary tre 
© owe to the distinguished man by whom they were weltien; ton 


they form an excellent supplement to his great works. They were 





| edited without the least affectation by Earl Fitzwilliam and Sir Richard 
| Bourke, and the public were told, for the first time, the reason why 
| the manuscripts which Burke was known to have left had not sooner 
| been given to the world. 
| Executors, like other men, must pay the tribute of mortality. Dr. 
| Lawrence and the Bishop of Rochester both died before they had finish- 
| ed their labour of love. The manuscripts were then taken into the 
| care of the late Earl Fitzwilliam; but he, too, died; and it was not 
until Burke had been sleeping peacefully for almost fifty years in the 
| church of Beaconsfield, that his letters saw the light. 
| Itis needless to say that they confirmed the impression of his char- 
| acter that all judicious readers of his works must have entertained. 
| They had, however, scarcely been well read and considered before the 
| world was astonished by another French revolution. From France 
| this democratic spirit spread with the rapidity of electricity over all 
Europe, and no country was free froin its effects. It turned the minds 
| of all thinkers back upon the history of the last seventy years, and kind- 
| led a fresh interest in the writings of Edmund Burke. Tosome people 


' 


cannot, therefore, be deemed unnecessary, or of little consequence, if 
| after the lapse of many years, we endeavour to give an impartial con- 
| sideration to the writings of this great man. 
| Edmund Burke was born in a house on Arran Quay, in the metropo- 
| lis of Ireland ; but his health being very delicate, and a tendency to 
consumption having shown itself, he was after some years removed to 
his grandfather's residence at Castle Town Roche. As of nearly all 
| young geniuses, tales have been related about his love of learning, and 
| his superiority to the children among whom he was placed. His bro- 
| ther Richard always declared that Edmand had monopolized all the 
| talent of the family; and that while the other children were always 
| playing. he was always reading. The boy was father of the man; sel- 
| dom, indeed, it was when the statesman was not busy. How long he 
| remained at Castle Town is not very well known, but it seems probable 
that five vears was the period. He then returned to Dublin, and shortly 
afterwards was sent to Ballitore. Here his acquaintance with the 
Shackeltons commenced. Nothing is more honourable to Burke than 


his life, the sacred remembrance of his school-days and of his boyish 
friendships. 

When the whole world was ringing with the fame of the great orator, 
| his heart still yearned towards the places and the companions of his 
} early days. Proud and unbending to some of the great political leaders 
| of his time, he never ws otherwise than kind, frank, and unassuming 
to the humble Richard Shackelton, the old steward, and his poor rela- 
tions. 
| After spending some years at Ballitore, he entered Trinity College, 
| at the age of fifteen. Of his college life not much is known, although 
| some of his admirers will have it that his academical career was highly 
| distinguished. He certainly was elected ascholar in 1746; but it does 

not appear that he was considered anything more than an ordinary, 
clever young man, steady in disposition, and ardent in the pursuit of 
| knowledge. 
| He was of course a dabbler in poetry ; and his biographer, Mr. Prior, 
| as usual with biographers, thinks that his verses have great merit. 
| His translation of the conclusion of the second ‘* Georgic’ is much 
| better done than most of our college prize translations ; but it is ridicu- 
| lous to consider his poetical effusions as anything more than good 
| academical verses. Every year such rhymes are ubundantly poured 
| out; and every year, after being read by admiring friends and relations, 
| they are forgotten, or are only brought out on family anniversaries 
| from the treasuries of kind aunts or of exulting grandmammas. 
He seems to have acquired a good stock of miscellaneous knowledge ; 
{ but he did not differ much from his fellow-students. We are told of 
, his great love for English authors, and it is not our intention to ques- 
| tion the sincerity of his love. It is certain, however, that his learning 
was too much the learning of colleges ; that for a thiuvker so great and 
original he showed not much discrimination. This even was charac- 
| teristic of his later years. Burke often quoted Shakspeare, and often 
praised him; but he never showed much reverence for the greatest of all 
dramatists. His favourite author was Milton, whom he placed at the 
bead of English literature. With him, however, he classed an author 
of veryinferior merit. He loved Young so much, that he is said to 
have been able to repeat nearly all the Wight Thoughts by heart.— 





of the vo lume which he used to carry about with him, he wrote:— 





Jove claimed the verse old Homer sung, 
| But God himself inspired Young. 


| On the 23d of April, 1747, his name was entered at the Middle Tem- 
| ple; and in 1750 he left Ireland, with the ostensible purpose of keep- 
| ing his law terms in London. 

| A very interesting letter to one of his young friends is in existence, 
} and from it we learn his first impressions of England. 


The young adventurer soon found, however, that learning and genius 
| were little patronized, and that he must work his own way. In rather 


bombastic language we find him declaring, that the fine arts still 


history arrested the wings of Time; that philosophy, the queen of aris 
| and daughter of heaven, daily extended her empire; that fancy was 


The House of Commons raised strong emotions in nis breast. He felt 
that there was a theatre as noble as any that Greece and Rome offer- 
ed in their proudest days. William Pitt was at that time the most 
brilliant orator; and ajl that he was he had made himself by his elo- 
quence and patriotism. The political world, indeed, was not very stir- 


opposition appeared to be forgotten. Garrick had just become manager 
of Drury Lane; Reynolds was busy with his easel ; Fielding strugglin 
with a broken constitution, and a not very honourable name; | 
brave Samuel Johnson residing in a humble dwelling in Gough-square, 
and writing the Rambler for his daily bread. 

All the young stranger’s enthusiasm for the living did not prevent 
him from paying more than one visit to the resting- place of the illus- 
trious dead. He stood among the monuments in Westminster Abbey, 
and unutterabie thoughts flashed across his mind. After life’s fitful 
fever, the statesman and author sleep well! The struggles, the enmi- 
ties, the heart-breakings, the rivalries, the aspirations influence no 
longer ; poverty, misery, abasement are at length vanquished, and a 
peaceful halo of glory is resting on their graves. 

On describing some of his sensations to his early correspondent, two 
or three sentences, exquisitely characteristic of Burke’s habits and 
feelings, fell from his pen. Even then, with sll his ambition and en- 
thusiasm, he had no desire to sleep in the great Abbey; and this love 
for a humble grave continued during the whole of his long, arduous, 
and glorious career. He was always a lover of his household gods 
and family fireside ; and declared that the prospect of a quiet grave 





it might seem that the value of his speculations had diminished, while to | 
| others it might appear that his wisdom was more and more proved. It | 


the manner in which he preserved, during all the brilliant scenes of 








| Nay, he went even further than this in his admiration. On a fly-leaf 


flourished ; that poetry raised her enchanting voice to heaven; that 


sporting on airy wings; and that metaphysics spun her cobwebs.— 


ring. The reign of the Pelhams was undisturbed The very name of 
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among his kinsmen, in a littlecountry churchyard, was to him more 
pleasing than the proud mausoleum of a Capulet. 

Little is known about his proceedings during the first year of his re- 
sidence in London. His declared object, of course, was the study of 
the law; and, perhaps, for some time, he may have thought that he 
was fulfilling his father’s wishes by acquiring a good stock of legal 
knowledge; but, as is the case with many imaginative minds, the 
charms of literature proved too seductive ; and his heart, never much 
attached to the less engaging mistress, soon forsook her for her more 
attractive rival. His health, too, was not so robust as it efterwards 
became; and this, perhaps, might appear to him a sufficient excuse for 
allowing many a legal folio to gather dust upon his shelves. His va- 
cations were generally spent in excursions about the country. His 
terms fast succeeded each other; but whatever may have been the rea- 
son, and however much his poor father may have been disappointed, it 
is certain, that after passing the usual time at his legal studies, he 
was not called to the bar, and that law was soom afterwards aban- 
doned. Burke became a man without a profession. He eut every 
cable that bound him to the moorings of his youth; and leaving the 
common track, by which a safe and sure voyage might be effected, the 
young adventurer launched out alone, on an unknown sea, without any 
guidance bat his own brave heart, and his ardent and enterprising 
soul. 

It is not known what were the subjects that first employed his yen. 
They were, doubtless, of little consequence, or they would not have beex 
anffered to pass into oblivion. We hasten to his first important publi- 
cation. 

In the year 1756, the Vindication of Natural Society was published. 
This work, the first of Burke’s acknowledged productions, deserves @ 
more attentive consideration than it has generally received. It hag 
often been said that the fruits of his mind ripened before the blossoms 
appeared, that his early works were cold and unimpassioned, while, as 
he grew older, his style became more declamatory, and his eloquence 
more gorgeous. This is, undoubtedly, in some respects true; although 
this imitation of Bolingbroke proves it not to be so unreservedly true 
as it has been asserted. Burke did not resemble Bacon so much in this 
mental characteristic, as in others of much more importance. 

If we look only at the Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, and com- 
pare it with the Reflections on the French Revolution, there is, indeed, 
a most striking difference in the style of the two celebrated works. 
The first.cwas written in the author's youth, the latter, in_bi 
age: how strange, then, it has been said, is the mental phenomenon 
that is here exhibited! Youth is generally the time of imagination, of 
passion, of love, of poetry, of eloquence ; old age the period when the 
judgment is matured, when the passions have subsided, when poetry, 
rhetoric, enthusiasm, and all the glittering dreams of early days, charm 
us no longer, when the world has lost its attractions, when the fresh- 
ness of its colours has passed away, when one illusion after another has 
left us, and we smile bitterly and sadly at many things that once ap- 
peared noble, beautiful, and true. Yet Burke was more enthusiastic, 
more imaginative, more impassioned at seventy than at twenty-five. 
All the splendid visions of youth played round the deathbed of the grey- 
haired old man. Tohim the world was still beautiful, life was a a 
drama—love and truth were not mere names. At all times he was 
open, straightforward, and manly; but it was only as years rolled on, 
and time marked the wrinkles on the philosopher’s brow, that his ster- 
ling qualities were richly decorated with the graces of humanity. At 
twenty-five, he had to fight his way to power and glory; at seventy, 
honour and fame were his in an abundant measure. He had had rather 
an earnest game to play, yet he had played it like a man: he had seen 
much of baseness, cowardice, and perfidy, yet his heart had not become 
cold, his sympathies for his fellow-man were not languid. Around the 
bed on which he was dying, the echoes of a mighty earthquake were 
heard, a great change was coming upon the nations, and each man 
seemed determined to do that which was right in his owneyes. The 
fire of the old statesman glowedinitsashes. Over the whole world his 
voice resounded, and all ears were turned to listen, some in wonder, 
some in fear, some in admiration at the brilliant death-notes of thet 
‘© old man eloquent.” 

Circumstances undoubtedly have a great effect upon men. A min- 
ute’s delay at a railway station may permanently influence the history 
of years. It would be a great error to imagine that Burke's eloquence, 
passion, and declamation, were the effect of some mental growth, that 

only attained perfection during his later years. This Vindication of 
Natural Society is not, in many passages, different from the Letters on 
a Regicide Peace, 80 far as mere style is considered. It would seem to 
indicate that Burke had several styles which he could wield at will ; 
and that he sometimes adopted one, and sometimes another, as he 
thought it might best answer his present purpose. No author could. 
ever write with more fervid eloquence, no author could ever wri 
with more purity and simplicity. Of his simple style, the Philosophie 
Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beau > 
written, it has been said, about the age of twenty, and the Odser 
on a late State of the Nation, written about the age of thirty-nine, are 
examples. The Vindication of Natural Society, written at twenty-five, 
and the Letter to a Voble Lord, written at sixty-six, are specimens of 
his more brilliant and rhetorical composition. 

No man better understood the art of writing. He om one occasion 
said, that “ without much pretension to literature himself, he had 
aspired to the love of letters.” The reason of this humility was obvious. 
Burke had a fine sense of the becoming; but he waS, indeed, a master 
of style. Whoever wants to know the various capabilities of the En- 
glish language, should s@ady Swift and Burke. They are both great 
English writers, perhags the only authors of whom we can say with 
truth, that their prose perfect, For Addison, with all his idiomatic 
graces, seldom has much vigour ; and Jonson, though forcible enough, 
has his dignified strut everywhere intruding upon the scene, and dis- 
turbing the emotions he would excite. Hume loved Frenchmen and 
French literature so much, that while he attained in his own writin 
much of the precision and polis of Voltaire, he never stirs the bl 
with true English eloquence: and Gibbon, with more real English 
feeling than Hume, has all the pomposity of Johnson, and all the 
Frenchified affectation of his brother historian and sceptic. True En- 
glish writing is really 2 very scarce article; and, what with orators 
and German philosophers, it seems every day getting scarcer than 
ever. Oh, for the English of Shakspeare, and of our good old Bible! 

But it is not the style alone that makes this little piece of philoe 
sophical irony so peculiarly interesting. Burke appears here very 
much in the same !ight as he does in his Reflections on the French Re- 
volution. When he thus in his youth ridiculed the paradoxes of Boling- 
broke, he little knew what was fermenting in men’s minds, what ter- 
rible events were @pproaching, what a hideous sbape this miscalled 
philosophical spirit would assume. The old saw tells us that the a 
things of children are neglected in boyhood, and laughed at in manhood 5 
but the philosophic toy of Burke's youth waxed great, and became 
bloody monster that made him tremble as he descended in s greem 








age to the tomb. How little we know what the revolution of seasons 
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—————————— 
re! how little cause we have to put faith in our boasted 

Feuven! Fife years! fifty years! where shall we all be ?—where shall 
the world be in fifty years? What a spectacle Europe ted when 
this eighteenth century commenced! A different drama, and yet the 
game, is now in progress. Monarchs, dynasties, statesmen, generals, 
authors, have been born, grown to maturity, died, been wept, and been 
nearly forgotten. The golden balls have been tossed from hand to 
hand, yet the angels may weep, and the fiends chuckle, to see us still 
playing at our little game. } k Ve. 

urke has been often accused of inconsistency. The principles of 
his youth and of his manhood have been considered directly op sed to 
those of his old age. Some of his sdmirers themselves, while admitting 
this, have endeavoured to justify him for standing aghast at the spec- 
tacle that France presented as the snows of age were falling upon his 
head. As far as it relates to his political opinions, this inconsistency 
will be afterwards considered, but the Vindication of Natural Society 
is itself sufficient to show that the philosophy and metaphysics of the 
young writer, were the same as those of the old statesman. This 
pamphlet breathes the same spirit as the Lefier to a Member of the 
National Assembly, avd, indeed, of all the most brilliant writings of 
his later years. it is true, that the deistical opinions of the French 
philosophers were pot 80 prevalent in 1756 as they were in 1794, that 
the Contrat Socia/ and the Vouvelle Héloise had not yet borne fruit ; 
but the state of aature that Rousseau panegyrized, and the evils of 
civilization that he exaggerated, are ridiculed in this masterly essay 
with as much sincerity, if not with the same passionate energy, as 
when his mind was full of frightful presentiments, at the sin, misery, 
and bloodshed that seemed destined to devastate the world. 

As an imitation, too, the essay is perfect; it is the very mind of 
Bolingbroke. It is well known, that it was for some time believed to be 
the production of the versatile peer, and that Mallet, the editor of his 
works, went to Dodsley’s shop, at a time when it was crowded with lit- 
erary men, to disavow it as the authorship of his patron. 

few months after the —— of this essay, an unpretending 
little yolume, at the price of three shillings, was advertised. This was 
the famous Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas on the Sublime and 
b It did much to advance his reputation as a writer. Ir his 

own ti ,» it was considered even by such men as Johnson as a model 
of philosophical criticism; while in ours, it has been often spoken of 
with contempt, as quite unworthy of the great political philosopher.— 
Yet it is still published in collections of English classics, and uneduca- 
ted people who have never heard anything of the Reflections on the 
French Revolution, at least know that there was a man called Edmund 


es ke, who wrote a treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful. 


his opinion is well illustrated by an incident that occurred to our- 
selyes some years ago. We happened to meet in a watering-place in 
the North, a venerable old gentleman with white hair, and after some 
Conversation, we discovered that he was the old village schoolmaster, 
who had taught us our first rudiments of knowledge. A strange feel- 
came over us at the sight of the retired pedagogue. His ferule, 

and spectacles, had been laid aside; he had done his part in life; 

* the little boys whom he had caned had become fathers of families, and 
he was now tottering on the verge of the tomb, and patting the heads of 

his pupils’ babies. He did not at first recognise us, and we chose to 
to him without enlightening his darkness. It was during the 
summer of 1848, that summer of revolutions, and we naturally proceed- 
ed to talk about those terrible days of June. To our astonishment 
and mortification, our old master, whose words was once law, at whose 
glance multitudes trembled, and whose head was believed jto contain 
ll the knowledge that ever a human head could possess, talked the 
of a little child, and had never beard of the great continental 
revolutions. We quoted Burke. He stared vacantly, as if he had 
Scblime! before heard the name, and then said ‘ Ah, he wrote on the 


e are, however, far from being disposed to join in the fashionable 
Stone of this metaphysical essay. It is true, that it does not 
bit all the F neues powers of its author’s mind. It is true that 
many of the philosophical doctrines are absurd; and, indeed, when we 
look at'them now, appear perfectly ridiculous. If Sir Joshua Reynolds 
be worthy of credit, Burke, himself, in his later years, was as ready as 
any one to make merry with some of the blunders in his own work. 
The statesman could afford to laugh at the metaphysician. All this, 
however, may be admitted, and yet this work on the Sublime and Beau- 
tifal has always appeared to us an able work, and by no means unwor- 
of the author’s name. ‘Though as a whole his theory mer be in- 
borawct, though pleasure may not be the cause of the beautiful, nor 
of the sublime, yet surely when we consider the age of the 
writer, the state of this branch of metaphysical science at the time 
bear 5 the book was published, it must be allowed to be a masterly 
work. 

Nor are we inclined to lay much stress on what has been called the 
analysis of the mind. More than one critic has attempted to prove that 
it was quite impossible for Burke to write a satisfactory essay on the 
@ubject, because he did not possess abilities fit for abstract reasoning. 
It has been said, that he always failed when attempting to analyse very 
closely, and it wae in observation that the great strength of his in- 
tellect consisted. It is, however, rather singular that the author of the 
essay on the Sublime and Beautiful has also been accused of too 

a tendency to speculation and refinement. It appears to us that 

e contradictions and errors which ebound in this treatise might be 
found in the speculations of the most subtle reasoner, and that many of 
the faults belong to the nature of the subject itself. Such defects may 
be discovered in all the metaphysical works of the eighteenth century, 
and in none more frequently than in those of the Scotch metaphysi- 
@ians. It will scarcely be said that Hume's mind was incapable of close 
analysis, for surely no human being ever possessed a more subtle intel- 
lect. Yet does not Hume’s most elaborate work abound in absurdities 
and contradictions almost as striking as any that can be found in the 
Essay.on the Sublime and Beautiful? Itis, perhaps, impossible to re- 
econcile metaphysics and physiology, and hence many of Burke’s 
errors. 

His theory is entirely mechanical, and this is not a little singular 
when we consider how he disdained all mechanical philosophy in his 

litieal reasonings. He always asserted that there was something 
figher than logic, and that the strange creature man, had desires and 
aspirations such as ne mechanical philosopher could ever explain. A 
greater truth was never preached. It is as applicable to the science of 
metaphysics as to that of government ; and one cannot but wonder why 
the greatest political philosopher the world has ever seen, should be- 
ome so mechanical, when treating one of the noblest subjects that 
could ever occupy the mind. Now and then, indeed, he speaks out ina 
truly philosophical spirit, and some of the critical remarks are beauti- 
ful true, but he soon relapses again into the usual tone, and with 
® pair of ordinary spectacles seems passionately determined on explor- 

the darkest mysteries of humanity. 

he origin of our ideas concerning the Sublime and Beautiful is 
surely « great subject. But is it likely to be thoroughly understood 
by urses about proportion, fitness, smallness, smoothness, varia- 

m, and the mere physical causes of love? Is everything in this 
world so entirely dust, that no rays of Divine wisdom can be seen? Is 
everything, then, of the earth, and earthy ? What, then, becomes of the 
doctrine, that there is “nothing beautiful but what is good, and that 
the beautiful inc.ujeg the good?” Undoubtedly, proportion is not the 
cause of beauty either in vegetables, animals, or the human species; 
but is it creditable iat a man like Burke should believe beauty to 
be only “‘ some quality \n bodies acting mechanically upon the human 
mind by the intervention of the senses?” What gives beauty to the 
=, bow that spans the skies? Does the knowledge of all the 

we of optics make us admir: the rainbow more? Does its beauty de. 
pend upon the theory of colours? When the sky has been blackened, 
and the rain has poured in torrents, and the clouds are again beginning 
to breax, and the rays of the sun to gladden our eyes, with the words, 
“‘I set my bow in the heavens” in our memory, we care little for the 
laws of refraction and the rimary colours, as we feel our eyes glad- 

ed, and our hearts comforted, on looking at the symbol of peace to a 
deluged world. In the twentieth Section of the third Part, Burke says, 
most truly, that the eye has a great share in the beauty of the animal 
creation ; but is it sufficient to declare that this beauty consists merely 
its clearness, motion, and union with the neighbouring parts? There 
even brighter and more moving objects than the eye, and yet they 
re: oo to it in beauty ; is it not because the eye is the index of 
: that it is so exquisitely beautiful? All eyes are nct beautiful. 
brightest and most active eyes are perhaps the maniac’s, and yet, 
effect us with any idea of beauty?’ It is the eye of affection, 

e of genius, the eye of innocence, in which beauty is found; be- 
affection, genius, and innocence are really qualities that we love, 
,andestecm. This same great law is prevalent through all the 
at objects that raise in our minds sublime and beautiful ideas. 
To us very powerfully, there must be some human interest in the 













rays of light ever make the tintsof the evening sky appear more beau- 
1 to @ reflecting mind? ‘So dies a hero, to be worshipped,” ex- 
claimed Schiller, as the sun was sinking behind the distant mountains. 
All the mechanical theories in the world will not explain the different 
emotions that ar.se when we gaze on the face of a sleeping infant, when 
we look into the happy faces of boyhood, when we gaze into the eyes of 
her who awakened the sympathies of love in our young hearts, when 
we stand by the altar where beauty and innocence plight their troth, 
when we comfort the afflicted, admire the generous, alleviate the pains 
of sickness, and smooth the pillow of the dying. 

It would be easy to point out many faults in the essay; but we 
should unconscious!y be writing a treatise on the subject. The book 
soon reached a second edition, and the author’s name became known in 
all literary circles. Hume mentions him as ‘‘the author of a very 
pretty treatise on the Sublime ” 

But however much he might be deiighted with the success of his 
work, his health had suffered dreadfully during its execution. After 
it was published, he went down to Bristol, where he resided with Dr. 
Nugent, a native of Ireland, an excellent physician, and a good man, 
As it is not very extraordinary for young authors to do, he fell in love 
with the daughter of his host: she could love a man of genius, who of- 
fered her himself, at that time all his worldly possessions. They were 
married, and the marriage was a source of great happiness. 

During the years that immediately followed the publication of the 
Enquiry, Burke appears to have written much for the booksellers.— 
He is known to have laboured with Dodsley in the establishment of the 
Annual Register, and to have written an unfinished essay on English 
history. Many other publications are said to have proceeded from his 
pen; and doubtless, if it be true, as it has often been asserted and, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Mr. Prior, still remains very probable, 
that he was often involved in pecuniary difficulties, and had to depend 
for subsistence entirely on the booksellers, his unavowed productions 
must have been verynumerous. But his friends and biographers seem 
to have a great fear lest the Right Honourable Edmund Burke should 
be known to have spent his early years in writing for his subsistence. 
It appears that at one time he was obliged to sell his books; the hu- 
miliating fact having been discovered by the coat-of-arms that was 
pasted in them. From his correspondence, we learn that he received 
occasional remittances from his father; but the fact that these are 
mentioned proves that they were only occasional. Mr. Prior has so 
much horror lest Burke should be considered poor, that he makes the 
desperate assertion that the writer even received so much as twenty 
thousand pounds from his frieads. Thisis mostabsurd. Burke, after 
he had become connected with the Marquis of Rockingham, paid = great 
sum for the purchase of an estate called Gregories: he had then in- 
herited the property of his family, and it is well known that he owed 
much to the friendship of his noble patron; but in his earlier years 
everything shows that he was poor indeed. The attempt to conceal 
such poverty in a man of genius is discreditable only to those who make 
it, and think it reflects any shame on his memory. (T7'0 be continued.) 





THE POINT OF HONOUR. 


One eveting in the autumn of the year 1842, seven persons, including 
myself, were sitting and chatting in a state of hilarious gaiety in front 
of Senor Arguellas’ country-house, a mile or so out of Santiago de Cuba, 
in the Eastern Intendencia of the Queen of the Antilles, and once its 
chief capital, when an accident occurred that as effectually put an ex- 
tinguisher upon the noisy mirth as if a bomb-shell had suddenly ex- 
ploded at our feet. But first a brief account of those seven persons, 
and the cause of their being so asssembled, will be necessary. 

Three were American merchants—Southerners and smart traders, 
extensively connected with the commerce of the Colombian Archipelago, 
and designing to sail on the morrow, wind and weather permitting, in 
the bark Veptune—Starkey, master and part owner—for Morant Bay, 
Jamaica; one was a lieutenant in the Spanish artillery, and nephew 
of our host; another was a M. Dupont, a Fey and rich creole, of 
mingled French and Spanish parentage, and the reputed suitor for the 
hand of Donna Antonia—the daughter and sole heiress of Senor 
Arguellas, and withal a graceful and charming maiden of eighteen—a 
ripe age in that precocious clime; the sixth guest was Captain Starkey 
of the Neptune, a gentlemanly, fine-looking English seamen of about 
thirty years of age; the seventh and last was myself, at that time a 
mere youngster, and but just recovered from a severe fit of sickness 
which a twelvemonth previously had necessitated my removal from 
Jamaica to the much more temperate and equable climate of Cuba, 
albeit the two islands are only distant about five degrees from each 
other. I was also one of Captain Starkey’s passengers, and so was Senor 
Arguellas, who had business to wind up in Kingston. He was to be 








accompanied by Senora Arguellas, Antonia, the young lieutenant, and 
M. Dupont. The WVeptune had brought a cargo of sundries, consisting 
of hardware, cottons, etcetera, to Cuba, and was returning about half- 
laden with goods. Amongst these, belonging to the American mer- 
chants, was a number of barrels of gunpowder that had proved unsale- 





able in Cuba, and which it was thought, might find a satisfactory 
market in Jamaica. There was excellent cabin-accomodation on board 
Captain Starkey’s vessel, and as the weather was fine, and the passage 
promised to be a brief as well as pleasant one—the wind having shifted 
to the northwest, with the intention it seemed of remaining there for 
some time—we were all, asI have stated, in exceedingly good-humour, 
and discussing the intended trip, Cuban, American, and Serepemn poli- 
tics, and comparative merits of French and Spanish wines, and Havan- 
nah and Alabama cigars, with infinite glee and gusto. 

The evening, too, was deliciously bright and clear. The breeze pro- 
nounced by Captain Starkey to be rising to a five or six knot one at 
sea, only sufficiently stirred the rich and odorous vegetation of the 
valleys, stretching far away beneath us, gently to fan the heated faces 
of the party with its grateful perfume, and slightly ripple the winding 
rivers, rivulets rather,.which everywhere intersect and irrigate the 
island, and which were now giittering with the myriad splendours of 
the intensely-lustrous stars that diadem a Cuban night. Nearly all 
the guests had drunk very freely of wine, too much so, indeed ; but the 
talk, in French, which all could speak tolerably, did not profane the 
calm glory of the scene, till some time after Senora Arguellas and her 
daughter had left us. The senor, I should state, was still detained in 
town by business which it was nesessary he should dispose of previous 
to embarking for Jamaica. 

«Do not go away,” said Senora Arguellas, addressing Captain Star- 
key, as she rose from her seat “till I see you again. hen you are at 
leisure, ring the sonnette on the table and a servant will inform me. I 
wish to speak further with you relative to the cabin arrangements.” 

Captain Starkey bowed. I had never, I thought, seen Antonia smile 
so sweetly; and the two ladies left us. I do not precisely remember 
how it came about, or what first led to it, but it was not very long 
before we were all conscious that the conversation had assumed a dis- 
agreeable tone. It struck me that possibly M. Dupont did not like the 
expression of Antonia’s face as she courtesied to Captain Starkey. The 
after-unpleasantness did not however arise ostensibly from that cause. 
The commander of the \Vepéune had agreed to take several free-colour- 
ed families to Jamaica, where the services of the men, who were re- 

uted to be expert at sugar cultivation, had been engaged at much 

igher wages than could be obtained in Cuba. The American gentle- 
men had previously expressed disapprobation of this arrangement, and 
now began to be very liberal indeed with the taunts and sneers relative 
to Captain Sta~key’s ‘negro principles,” as they pleasantly termed 
that gentleman’s very temperate vindication of the right of coloured 
people to their own souls and hodies. This, however, would, I think, 

ave passed off harmlessly, had it not been that the captain happened 
to mention, very imprudently, that he had once served as a midshipman 
on board the English slave-squadron. This fanned M. Dupont’s smould- 
ering ill-humour into a flame, and I gathered from his confused male- 
dictions that he had suffered in property from the exertions of that 
force. The stormof angry words raged fiercely. The motives of the 
English for interfering with the slave-traffic were denounced with con- 
temptuous bitterness on the one side, and as warmly and angrily de- 
fended on the other. Finally—the fact is, they were both fiustered 
with wine and passion, and scarcely knew what they said or did—M. 
Dupont applied an epithet to the Queen of England, which instantly 
brought a glass of wine full in his face from the hand of Captain Star- 
key. They were all in an instant on their feet, and apparently sobered 
or nearly so, by the unfortunate issue of the wordy tumult. 

Captain Starkey was the first to speak. His flushed angry features 
aled suddenly to an almost deathly white, and he stammered out: “I 
eg your pardon, M. Dupont. It was wrong—very wrong in me to du 
so, though not inexcusable.” 

“Pardon! Mille tonnerres!”’ shouted Dupont, who was capering 
about in an ecstacy of rage, and wiping his face with his handkerchief. 
* Yes, @ bullet through your head shall pardon you—nothing less !” 

Indeed, according to the then notions of Cuban society, no other al- 
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ternative save the duello appeared possible. Lieutenant Arguellas 





hurried at once into the house, and speedily returned with a case q 
pistols. ‘Let us proceed,” he said in a quick whisper, ‘to the grov 
yonder ; we shall be there free from interruption.” He took Dupont’s 
arm, and both turned to move off As they did so, Mr. Desmond, the 
elder of the American gentlemen, stepped towards Captain Starkey, 
wko with recovered calmness, and with his arms folded, was standing 
by the table, and said: “I em not entirely, my good sir, a stranger to 
these affairs, and if I can be of service I shall’’—— 

“* Thank you, Mr. Desmond,” replied the English captain: ‘‘ but I 
shall not require your assistance, Lieutenant Arguellas, you may as 
well remain. Iam no duellist, and shall not fight M. Dupont.”’ 

** What does he say?” exclaimed the lieutenant, gazing with stupid be- 
wilderment round the circle. ~‘ Not fight!” 

The Anglo-Saxon blood, I saw, flushed as hotly in the veins of the 
Americans as it did in mine at this exhibition of the white feather 
by one of our race ‘ Not fight, Captain Starkey!” said Mr. Des- 
moad with grave earnestness after a painful pause; ‘‘ you whose name 
is in the list of the British royal navy, say this! You must be jestiog !"” 

**T am perfectly serious—-l am opposed to duelling upon principle.” 

**A coward, upon principle!” fairly screamed Dupont. with mocking 
fury, and at the same time shaking his clenched fist at the Englishman. 

The degrading epithet stung like a serpent. A gleam of fierce pas- 
sion broke out of Captain Starkey’s dark eyes, and he made a step 
towards Dupont, but resolutely checked himself. 

** Well, it must be borne! I was wrong to offer you personal vio- 
lence, although your impertinence certainly deservedrebuke. Still, I 
repeat I will not fight with you.”’ 

‘** But you shail give my friend satisfaction!’ exclaimed Lieutenant 
Arguellas, who was as much excited as Dupont; “ or by Heaven I 
will post you as adastard not only throughout this island but Ja- 
maica !’’ 

Captain Starkey for all answer to this menace coolly rang the son- 
nette, and desired the slave who answered it to inform Senora Arguel- 
las that he was about to leave, and wished to see her. 

‘* The brave Englishman is about to place himself under the protec- 
tion of your aunt’s petticoats, Alphonso!” shouted Dupont with trium- 
phant mockery. 

“T almost doubt whether Mr. Starkey is an Englishman,” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Desmond, who, as well as his two friends, was getting pretty 
much incensed; * but, at all events, as my father and mother were 
born and raised in the old country, if you presume to insinuate 
that ’—— 

Senora Arguellas at this moment approached, and the irate Ameri- 
can with some difficulty restrained himself. The lady appeared sur- 
prised at the strange aspect of the company she had so fately left. She, 
however, at the request of the captain, instantly led the way into the 
house, leaving the rest of her visitors, as the French say, plantés /d. 

Ten minutes afterwards we were informed that Captain Starkey had 
left the house, after impressing upon Senora Arguellas that the /Vep- 
tune would sail the next morning precisely at nine o'clock. A renew- 
ed torrent of rage, contempt, and scorn broke forth at this announce- 
ment, and a duel at one time seemed inevitable between Lieutenant 
Arguellas and Mr. Desmond, the last-named gentleman manifesting 
great anxiety to shoot somebody or other in vindication of his Anglo- 
Saxon lineage. This, however, was overruled, and the party broke 
up in angry disorder. 

We were all on board by the appointed time on the following morn- 
ing. Captain Starkey received us with civil indifference, and I notictd 
that the elaborate sneers which sat upon the countenances of Dupont 
and the lieutenant did not appear in the slightest degree to ruffle or 
affect him; but the averted eye and scornful air of Donna Antonia as 
she passed with Senora Arguellas towards the cabin, drawing her man- 
tilla tightly round her as she swept by, as if--so I perhaps wrongfully 
interpreted the action—it would be soiled by contact with a poltroon, 
visibly touched him—only, however, for a few brief moments. The ex- 
pression of pain quickly vanished, and his countenance was as cold and 
stern as before. There was, albeit, it was soon found, a limit to this, 
it seemed, contemptuous forbearance. Dupont, approaching him, gave 
his thought audible expression, exclaiming, loud enough for several 
of the crew to hear, and looking steadily in the captain’s face; 
** Lache!’ He would have turned away, but was arrested by a gripe of 
steel. ‘* Ecoutez, monsieur,” said Captain Starkey: ‘‘ individually, I 
hold for nothing whatever you may say; but I am Captain and king in 
this ship, and 1 will permit no one to beard me before the crew, and 
thereby lesson my authority over them. Do you presume again to do 
so, and[ will put you in solitary confinement, perhaps in irons, till we 
arrive at Jamaica.” He then threw off his startled auditor, and walked 
forwards. The passengers, coloured as well as white, were all on 
board; the anchor, already apeak, was brought home; the bows of the 
ship fell slowly off, and we were in a few moments running before 
the wind, though but a faint one, for Point Morant. 

No one could be many hours on board the Weptune without being 
fully satisfied that, however deficient in duelling courage her captain 
might be, he was a thorough seaman, and that his crew—about a dozen 
of as fine fellows as I have ever seen——were under the most perfect dis- 
ciplice and command. The service of the vessel was carried on as 
noiselessly and regularly as on board a ship of war; and a sense of 
confidence, that should a tempest or other sea-peril overtake us, every 
reliance might be placed in the professional skill and energy of Cap- 
tain Starkey, was soon openly or tacitly acknowledged by all on board. 
The weather throughout happily continued fine, but the wind was light 
and variable, so that for several days after we had sighted the blue 
mountains of Jamaica, we scarcely appeared sensibly to diminish the 
distance between them and us. At last the breeze again blew steadily 
from the north-west, and we gradually neared Point Morant.. We pas- 
sed it, and opened up the bay at about two o’clock in the morning, 
when the voyage might be said to be over. This was a great relief to 
the cabin-passengers—far beyond the ordinary pleasure to land -folk of 
escaping from the tedium of confinement on shipboard. There was a 
constraint in the behaviour of everybody that was exceedingly unpleas- 
ant. The captain presided at table with freezing civility ; the conver- 
sation, if such it could be called, was usually restricted to monosylla- 
bles: and we were all very heartily glad that we had eaten our last 
dinner in the Veptune. When we doubled Point Morant, all the pas- 
sengers exeept myself where in bed, and a quarter of an hour after- 
wards Captain Starkey went below, and was soon busy, I understood, 
with papers in his cabin. 

For my part I was too excited for sleep, and I continued to pace the 
deck fore and aft with Hawkins, the first mate, whose watch it was, 
eagerly observant of the lights on the well-known shore, that I had 
left so many months before with but faint hopes of ever seeing it again. 
As I thus gazed landward, a bright gleam, as of crimson roonlight, 
shot across the dark sea, and turning quickly round, I saw that it was 
caused by a tall jet of flame shooting up from the main hatchway, 
which two seamen, for some purpose or other, had at the moment par- 
tially opened. In my still weak state, the terror of the sight—for the 
recollection of the barrels of powder on board flashed instantly across 
my mind—for several moments completely stunned me, and but that I 
caught instinctively at the rattlings, I should have fallen prostrate on 
the deck. A wild outcry of “ Fire! fire!”—the most fearful cry that 
can be heard at sea—mingled with and heightened the dizzy ringing in 
my brain, and { was barely sufficiently conscious to discern, amidst the 
runnings to and fro, and the incoherent exclamations of the crew, the 
sinewy, athletic figure of the captain leap up, as it were, from the com- 

anion-ladder to the deck, and with his trumpet-voice command imme- 

iate silence, instantly followed by the order again to batten down 
the blazing hatchway. This, with his own assistance, was promptly 
effected, and then he disappeared down the forecastle. The two or 
three minutes he was gone—it could scarcely have been more than that 
—seemed interminable ; and so completely did it appear to be recognized 
that our fate must depend upon his judgment and vigour, that not a 
word was spoken, nor a finger, I think, moved, till he reappeared, al- 
ready scorched and blackened with the fire, and dragging up what 
seemed a dead body in his arms. He threw his burden on the deck, 
and passing swiftly to where Hawkins stood, said in a low, hurried 
whisper, but audible to me: ‘* Run down and rouse the passengers, and 
bring my pistols from the cabin-locker. Quick! Eternity hangs on 
the loss of a moment.” Then turning to the startled but attentive sea- 
men, he said in a rapid but firm voice: ‘* You well know, men, that I 
would not on any occasion or for any motive deceive you. Listen, then, 
attentively. Yon drunken brute—he is Lieutenant Arguellas’ servant 
—has fired with his candle the spirits he was stealing, and the hold is 
a mass of fire which it is useless to waste one precious moment in at- 
tempting to extinguish.” : 

A cry of rage and terror burst from the crew, and they sprang im- 
pulsively towards the boats, but the captain’s authorit:tive voice at 
once arrested their steps. ‘‘ Hear me out, will you? Hurry and con- 
fusion will destroy us all, but with courage and steadiness every soul 
on board may be saved before the fiames can reach the powder. And 
remember,” he added, as he took the pistols from Hawkins and cockol 
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one of them, ‘‘ that I will send bullet after any man who disobeys 
me, and I seldom miss my aim. Now, then, to your work—steadily, 
and with a will!’ 

It was marvellous to observe the influence his bold, confident, and 
commanding bearing and words had upon the men. The panic terror 
that had seized them gave place to energetic resolution, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time the boats were inthe water. ‘* Well done. 
my fine fellows! There is plenty of time, again repeat. Four of you” 
—and he named them—‘‘ remain with me. Three others jump into 
each of the large boats, two into the small one bring tnem round 
to the landward side of the ship. A rush woald swamp the boats, and 
we shall be able to keep only one gangway clear.” 

The passengers were by this time rushing upon deck half-clad, and 
in a state of the wildest terror, for they all knew there was a large 
quantity of gunpowder on board. The instant the boats touched the 
atarboard side of the bark, the men, white as well as coloured, forced 
their way with frenzied eagerness before the women and children— 
careless, apparently, whom they sacrificed so that they might them- 
selves leap to the shelter of the boats from the fiery volcano raging be- 
neath their feet. Captain Starkey, aided by the four athletic seamen 
he had selected for the duty, hurled them fiercely back. ‘* Back, back !” 
he shouted. ‘‘ We must have funeral order here—first the women and 
children, next the old men. Hand Senora Arguellas along; next the 
young lady ber daughter: quick!” 

As Donna Antonia, more dead than alive. was about to be lifted into 
the boat, a gush of flame burst up through the main batchway with the 
roar of an explosion ; a tumultuous cry burst from the frenzied pas- 
sengers, and they jostled each ot»er with frightful violence in their 
efforts to reach the gangway. Dupont forced his way through the lane 
of seamen with the energy of a madman, and pressed so suddenly 
upon Antonia that, but for the utmost exertion of the captain’s 
herculean strength, she must have been precipitated into the water. 

** Back, unmanly dastard! back, dog!” roared Captain Starkey, ter- 
ribly excited by the lady’s davger; and a moment after, seizing Dupont 
fiercely by the collar, he added: ‘or if you will, look there but for 
a moment,’ and he pointed with his pistol-hand to the fins of several 
sharks plainly visible in the glaring light at buta few yards’ distance 
from the ship. ‘‘ Men,’ he added, ‘let whoever presses forward out 
of his turn fall into the water.”’ 

“Ay, ay, sir!” was the prompt mechanical response, 

This terrible menace instantly restored order; the coloured women 
and children were next embarked, and the boat appeared full. 

«© Pull off,’ was the order: “ you are deep enough for safety.”’ 

A cry, faint as the wail of a child, arose in the boat. It was heard 
and understood. 

‘* Stay one moment; pass along Senor Arguellas. 
with you, and be smart!’ 

The next boat was quickly loaded; the coloured lads and men, all 
but one, and the three Americans, went in her. 

** You area noble fellow,” said Mr. Desmond, pausing an instant, 
and catching at the captain’s hand; ‘‘ and I was but a fool to’ —— 

“Pass on,” was the reply: ‘‘ there is no time to bandy compli- 
ments.” 

The order to shove off had passed the captain’s lips when his glance 
chanced to light upon me, as I leaned, dumb with terror, just behind 
him sgainst the vessel’s bulwarks. 

‘* Hold on a moment!” he cried. ‘‘ Here is » youngster whose weight 
will not hurt you ;”’ and he fairly lifted me over, and dropped me gently 
into the boat, whispering as he did so: ‘*‘ Remember me, Ned, to thy 
father and mother should I not see them again.” 

There was now only the small boat, capable of safely containing but 
eight persons, and how, it was whispered amongst us—how, in addition 
to the two seamen already in her, canfshe take off Lieutenant Arguellas, 
M. Dupont, the remaining coloured man, the four seamen, and Captain 
Starkey? They were, however, all speedily embarked except the 
captain. 

Can she bear another ?”’ he asked, and although his voice was firm 
as evor, his countenance, I noticed, was ashy pale, yet full as ever of 
unswerving resolution. 

‘* We must, and will, sir, since it’s you; but we are dangerously 
overcrowded now, especially with yon ugly customers swimming 
round us.” 

‘* Stay one moment; I cannot quit the ship whilst there’s a living 
goul on board.” He stepped hastily forward, and presently reappeared 
at the gangway with the still senseless body of the lieutenant’s servant 
in his arms, and dropped it over the side into the boat. There was a 
cry of indignation, but it was of no avail. The boat’s rope the next 
instant was cast into the water. ‘‘ Now pull for your lives!” The 
oars, from the instinct of self- preservation, instantly fell into the water, 
and the boat sprang off. Captain Starkey, now that all except himself 
were clear of the burning ship, gazed eagerly with eyes shaded with 
his hand in the direction of the shore. Presently he hailed the head- 
most boat. ‘ We must have been seen from the shore long ago, and 
pilot-boats ought to be coming out, though I don’t see any. If you 
meet one, bid him be smart: there may be a chance yet.” All this 
scene, this long agony, which has taken me so many words to depict 
very imperfectly from my own recollection, and those of others, only 
lasted, I was afterwards assured by Mr. Desmond, eight minutes from 
the embarkation of Senora Arguellas till the last boat left the ill-fated 
Neptune. 

Never shall I forget the frightful sublimity of the spectacle presented 
by that flaming ship, the sole object, save ourselves, discernible amidst 
the vast and heaving darkness, if I may use the term, of the night and 
ocean, coupled as it was with the dreadful thought that the heroic man 
to whose firmness and presence of mind we all owed our safety wes in- 
evitably doomed to perish. We had not rowed more than a couple of 
hundred yards when the flames, leaping up everywhere through the 
deck, reached the rigging and the few sails set, presenting a complete 
outline of the bark and her tracery of masts and yards drawn in lines of 
fire! Captain Starkey, not to throw away the chance he spoke of, had 
gone out to the end of the bowsprit, having first let the jib and foresail 
go by the run, end was for a brief space safe from the flames; but what 
was this but a prolongation of the bitterness of death? 

The boats continued to increase the distance between them and the 
blazing ship, amidst a dead silence broken only by the measured dip of 
the oars; and many an eye was turned with intense anxiety shoreward 
with the hope of descrying the expected pilot. At length a distinct 
hail—and I felt my heart stop beating at the sound—was heard ahead, 
lustily responded to by the seamen’s throats, and presently afterwards 
a swiftly-propelled pilot-boat shot out of the thick darkness ahead, 
almost immediately followed by another. 

x ‘* What ship is that?” cried a man standing in the bows of the first 
oat. 

“The wepiune, and that is Captain Starkey on the bowsprit!” 

Ieprang eagerly to my feet, and with all the force I could exert, 
shouted : ** A hundred pounds for the first boat that reaches the ship !” 

‘*That’s young Mr. Mainwaring’s face and voice!’ exclaimed the 
foremost pilot. ‘*Hurra, then, for the prize!’ and away both sped 
with eager vigour, but unaware certainly of the peril of the task, In 
&@ minute or so another shore-boat came up, but after asking a few ques- 
tions, and seeing how matters stood, remained, and lightened us of a 
portion of our living cargoes. We were all three too deep in the water, 
the small boat perilously so. 

Great God! the terrible suspense we all felt whilst this was going 
forward. I can scarcely bear, even now, to think about it. I shut my 
eyes, and listened with breathless, palpitating excitement for the explo- 
sion that should end all. It came!—at least I thought it did, and I 
Sprang convulsively to my feet. So sensitive was my brain, partly no 
doubt from recent sickness as well as fright, that I had mistaken the 
sudden shout of the boats’ crew, for the dreaded catastrophe. The bow- 
sprit, from the end of which a rope was dangling was empty ! and both 
Pilots, made aware doubtless of thé danger, were pulling with the ea- 
gerness of fear from the ship. The cheering among us was renewed 
again and again, during which I continued to gaze with arrested breath 
and fascinated stare at the flaming vessel and fleeing pilot-boats. Sud- 
denly a pyramid of flames shot up from the hold of the ship, followed 
bya deafening roar. I fell, or was knocked down, | know not which ; 
the boat rocked as if caught in a fierce eddy; next came the hiss and 
splash of numerous heavy bodies falling froma great height into the 
water ; and then the blinding glare and stunning uproar were succeed- 
ed by a soundless silence and a thick darkness, in which no men could 
discern his neighbour, The stillness was broken by a loud, cheerful 
hail from one of the pilot-boats ; we recognised the voice, and the sim- 

ultaneous and ringing shout which burst from us assured the galant 
Seaman of our own safety, and how exultingly we all rejoiced in his. 
Half an hour afterwards we were safely landed; and as the ship and 
cargo had been specially insured, the only ultimate evil result of this 
fearful passage in the lives of the passengers and crew of the Veptune 
Was a heavy loss to the underwriters. 


Now, then, off 


was subscribed for and presented to Captain Starkey at a public dinner 
given st Kingston in his honour—s circumstance that many there will 
remember. In his speech on returning thanks for the compliment d 
hiw, he explained his motive for resolutel declining to fight a duel 
with M. Dupont, half-a-dozen versions of w had got isto the news- 
papers. ‘1 was very early left an orphan,” he said, ‘‘ and was very 
tenderly reared by a maternal aunt, Mrs.———.” (He mentioned 8 
name with which hundreds of Newspaper readers in Engiand must be 
still familiar.) ‘ Her husband—as many here may be aware—fell in 
a duel in the second month of wedlock. M y aunt continued to live de- 
jectedly on till I had my nineteenth year; and co vivid an im- 
pression did the patient sorrow of her life make on me—so thoroughly 
did I learn to loathe and detest the barbarous practice that consigned 
her to a premature grave, that it scarcely required the solemn promise 
she obtained from me, as the last sigh trembled on her lips, to make me 
resolve never, under any circumstances, to fight a duel. As to my 
behaviour during the unfortunate conflagration of the Veptune, which 
my friend Mr. Desmond has spoken of so flatteringly, I can only say 
that Idid no more than my simple duty inthe matter. Both he and 
I belong to e maritime race, one of whose most peremptory maxims it 
is that the captain must be the last man to quit or give up his ship. 
Besides, I must have been the veriest dastard alive to have quailed in 
the presence of—of—that is, in the presence of—circumstances which 
—in point of fact—that is”*—— Here Captain Starkey blushed and 
boggled sadly : he was evidently no orator; but whether it was the sly 
significance of Senor Arguellas’ countenance, which just then happened 
to be turned towards him, or the glance he threw at the gallery where 
Senora Arguellas’ grave placid:y and Donna Antonia’s bright eyes and 
blashing cheeks encountered him, that so completely put him out, I 
cannot say ; bat he continued to stammer painfully, although the com- 
pany cheered and laughed with great vehemence and uncommon good- 
humour, in order to give him time. He could not recover himself; and 
after floundering about through a few more unintelligible sentences sat 
down, evidently very hot and uncomfortable, though amidst a little 
hurricane of hearty cheers and hilarious laughter. 

I have but a few more words to say. Captain Starkey has been long set - 
tled at the Havannah; and Donna Antonia has been just as long Mrs. 
Starkey. Three little Starkeys have to my knowledge already come to 
town, and the captain is altogether a rich and prosperous man; but 
though apparently permanently domiciled in a foreign country, he is, I 
am quite satisfied, as true an Englishman, and as loyal a subject of 
Queen Victoria, as when he threw the glass of wine in the Cuban cre- 
ole’s face. I don’t know what has become of Dupont; and, to tell the 
truth, I don’t much care. Lieutenant Arguellas has attained the rank 
of major : at least I suppose he must be the Major Arguellas officially 
reported to be slightly wounded in the Lopez bucaneering affair. And 
I also am pretty well now, thank you !—Chambers Journal. 

> — 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THINGS IN GENERAL. 


A Distipvguished poet of our own day has beautifully said, 
There’s always daylight somewhere in the world, , 


So—to paraphrase his truthful line,—we may observe—descending 
to most ignoble prose: ‘‘ There’s always something going on some- 
here.” 
. The fall of the year is certainly not the most promising period for 
discovery, but the dreariest season has its events, and even the Novem- 
ber fogs are not dense enough to obscure the world altogether. ‘‘ Some- 
thing” still ‘* peeps through the blanket of the dark.” 
That same blanket, by-the-by, comes oprortunely to help us in the 
discussion of our subject. An amusing problem was recently offered 
for general solution, in the case of the Boa-Constrictor at the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, who gorged himself with a blanket for supper instead of 
his accustomed Welsh rabbit. The question was, whether the serpent 
would digest his woolly provender, or die under the operation. It 
seems that he did neither, but—in true statesmanlike fashion—took “a 
third course,” for which no one was prepared, though, after all, it was 
the most natural of the three. The blanket did not exude through the 
animal’s pores—nor did it destroy the swallower,—but, after more 
than a month's gestation, returned to the place it came from by the 
way it went. , : } 7 
The story of the snake’s delivery is told with a nice touch of feeling 
in one of the weekly papers: ‘ On the night of Saturday, the 8th inst., 
Tomkins the watchman, on going his rounds, saw the animal labouring 
to get rid of the blanket, a part of which protruded from his mouth, 
and he assisted it in doing so by taking hold of and pulling the blanket 
gently, for which act of kindness it was thought the boa seemed grate- 
ful, inasmuch as it offered no opposition, and did not strive to injure 
him.” : 
‘Tomkins and the Boa-Constrictor” will, no doubt, go down to pos- 
terity side by side with ‘‘ Androcles and the Lion ;” though, we confess, 
we are not so much struck by the serpent’s gratitude as the writer of 
the above paragraph seems to be: for lid the Boa been ever so evil- 
minded, he could not by any possibility have injured Tomkins with his 
mouth full of blanket. Weare willing however, to assume that the 
creature was grateful, as it makes the picture more harmonious. This 
story, which may or may not be true, for it is the time of the year when 
** canards” are most in season, has suggested one or two considerations 
but before we notice them we must add another senience to the prece- 
ding account: ‘* On examination, the blanket,” it says, ‘* was found to 
be much shrunken in size, and it was divested of the greater portion of 
the loose wool or hairy filaments composing its surface.” 

Now, our opinion of the matter is this,—that the whole affair is a 
political parable ; that the Boa Constrictor, who has always figured con- 
spicuously in fable, is a myth of Lord John Russell, and the Blanket 
which he tried to swallow the new Reform Bill. 

At the close of the last session of parliament the Premier—as every 
one knows—announced his intention of preparing a measure on Reform 
for early adoption. Unembarrassed by the acts of his colleagues, and 
left quietly, during the recess, to himself, Lord John set to work to 
prepare his plan. Of course he would much rather have swallowed the 
Rabbit than the Blanket; but, as people are not content now with any- 
thing short ot a prodigy, he was obliged to commence operations with 
the larger and more difficult subject. To the surprise of all who learnt 
what he was about, he managed to get it down, and people began im- 
mediately to wonder in what shape it would reappear. Some said it 
would end in nothing, others that it would prove too much for him, and 
several weeks elasped during which the public remained in a most un- 
comfortable state of suspense. 

At last, the government paper, which always mysteriously foreshad- 
ows the coming of political events, made the announcement that the 
great problem was to be solved, and, under the guise of describing 
the throes of the Boa-Constrictor, revealed the fate of the future Re- 
form Bill. 

Its history appears to us to be complete. 

It was swallowed contre-ceur, and when swallowed was found to be 
too hard of digestion. There was nothing left then but to try to dispose 
of it in the briefest manner possible, and, accordingly, on the day spe- 
cified, Lord John set to work “ to get rid of the blanket,” and succeeded 
in casting it up again. Not, however, unobserved, that careful watch- 
man—not Tomkins—but the President of the Reform Association, 
we will suppose—having a watchful eye on his lordship’s movements. 
That frnctionary, who had always been of opinion that the measure 
was too much for the Premier’s stomach, very promptly came to his 
assistance, and ‘pulling the blanket gently,” restored it—yet undi- 
gested—to the country. It was not quite in its original state, being 
‘*much shrunken in size,” and ‘divested of the greater portion of the 
loose wool or hairy filaments (the restrictive schedules and expanding 
clauses) which compose its surface ;” by which we may plainly infer 
what Lord John’s Reform Bill would have become in the course of time 
if bis gorge had not risen against it altogether. 

Itis stated by the government organ, that the Boa ‘has now an 
extremely attenuated appearance, and drinks frequently, probably be- 
cause of the great absorption of the liauids of its body by the blanket.” 

This is the natural consequence of attempting anything beyond a 
person’s strength, and we hope it will prove a warning to the present 
cabinet. They are not equal to Biankets, whose texture is too com- 
pact for weak stomachs. Let the Whigs stick to Rabbits—light, lively 
articles of food that go down easily and give nobody any trouble. ‘The 
only question is, how far the public are likely to be content with the 
perpetual prospect of such a family party in the quiet enjoyment of 
cabinet pudding! 





Bloomerism, which has latterly engrossed so much attention, has 
hardly yet assumed a political aspect, but we have no doubt it soon will 
and for our own parts we should be quite as willing to support a Bloom- 
er administration as a Whig one. With Mrs. Dexter at the right hand 
of affairs, there might be some chance then of getting over the ground. 





A piece of plate, at the suggestion of Mr. Desmond and his friends, 


We all know how valuable are the services of a female canvasser at a 
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contested election, but hitherto the fair sex have decked themselves in 





smiles, and dealt in silken » Solely on account of their h: 

aad brothers. The time is coming when will canvass rey 
selves ; when ‘ Bloomerism” will be the test of a candidate’s political 
creed, and “ Pettiloons and P ’ the motto inscribed on is ban- 
ners. He will no longer be asked ifhe isin favour of the Ballot, 
but whether he intends to a the “‘Pantalette.” The People’s 
Charter—with its five points, a star-fish—will give place to the 
Ladies’ Charter, hedged in by as many points as a porcupine or a pin- 
cushion. And when Bloomerism returns its supporters to parliament, 
that Parliament—if there be faith in man—will Tegislate for Bloomer- 
ism. And woman knows how confidently she may rely on a suitor’s 
Sn nearly as much certainty, we believe, as on the vote of a 
t. Alban’s elector, when he has been bribed on both sides . 

Par parenthése, that St. Albans’ inquiry has somewhat agreeabl 
diversified the events of the past month. If it had not been for pone’ 
honest Britons as Messrs. Edwards, Blanks, and Blagg, we should al- 
most have fancied that our national identity had been swamped in the 
marshes of the Theiss. But for the wholesale revelations of those gen- 
tlemen, each of whom seemed desirous of making @ cleaner breast of it 
than the other, have satisfied us that ‘ theve are yet men in Denmark,” 
and that all are not like the incorruptible patriots of Shoreditch, who 
for Want of something better to do—have taken to wearing the Hun- 
garian rosette, and—what’s more—have actually refused to sell it at 
an unheard-of advance upon the prime cost; and—more remarkable 
still—have declared, every man Jack of ’em, that the aforesaid rosettes 
shall be “* handed down”’ as heir-looms in their respective families ! 
Apart from the risk to which we have just referred, the Kosguth de- 
monstrations, have, in themselves, afforded the public a pleasing diver- 
tissement, in the absénce of any other remarkable excitement. It has 
been quite refreshing to see with what eagerness John Bull, who, a few 
years since, had never heard of such a place as Hungary, or, ifhe had, 
never troubled himself to ask where it was, has plunged bead-over- ears 
into the Serbonian bog of Magyar politics ; how familiarly he talks of 
slaves and Wallacks,—as if they were the slaves he paid for twenty 
years ago, or the Wallacks who have amused him at the Haymarket 
Theatre; and with what a patient ear he listens to harangues, of 
which no one will deny the eloquence, though many may doubt the pro- 
priety. But Jobn Bull has a safety-valve for the steam that sets him 
in motion. In the ordinary oecupations of life—in fighting against 
fortune or making head against difficulties—in all practical matters, 
in short—his line of conduct is action. But wheu you broach an in- 
genious theory, particularly if it happen to bea political one, he then 
—like Balaam’s ass—begins to talk about it, a sure sign that he in- 
tends to do nothing. M. Kossuth and his advisers appear to be afraid 
of this, for the orator is ever urgent with his auditors, that the ex- 
pression of their ‘‘ opinion” should not melt into thin air, nor evapo- 
rate altogether in words. J! a beau dire, ce pauvre M. Kossuth!. All 
the eloquence with which he is gifted will not move John Bull to 
** march,” as long as there is achanee, thatsuch a step may dimish the 
weight of his daily loaf and probably double its price. He will ‘ sym- 
pathise” with Hungary as much as you please, but when her cause-be- 
comes a question of pounds, shillings, and pence, he contents himself 
with the expression of his best wishes, aud, recovering his sanity, re- 
turns to his own concerns. It is not to the Czar of Russia, but to ** Tax» 
es,” that hecries‘* Stop!” For such a purpose, John Bull has his own 
common sense to guide him, and need not take the word from the mouth 
of a base assassin like Popilius Lanas, whom M. Kossuth cites with so 
much gatisfaction. 

We may, therefore, at once dismiss the ‘*‘ Demonstrations” as only so 
much harmless amusement, being perfectly cartain—unless the og 
yars can make Hungary what Shakspeare made of Bohemia—a mari- 
time country—that both effect and cause have disappeared with the 
Humboldt steamer, as far as we are concerned. 

As to the minute chronicling of M. Kossuth’s movements,—what he 
wore when he went abroad—the shape of the nightcap he apt in (8 orb 
of liberty, of course),—how he tied it on, how he shaved (if he ever di 
shave)—how he pulled on his boots—which first, the left or the right 
—how he didn’t take chocolate for breakfast, but preferred the best 
‘** Orange Pekoe,” sold by Dakin and Company—how he sent his two 
little boys to the ‘ Introductory Gymnasium” of the Reverend Philo- 
leutherius Flayskin, of Clapton, and his daughter to the establishment 
of the Misses Walkandtalk, of Hammersmith; these are points which 
we refrain from disinterring from the columns of the daily and wee 
newspapers, where they found a fitting resting- place. , .. os 

But enongh of politics, and quasi-political personages. Let usg 
at other things. 

The Submarine Telegraph is no longer a problem at. the mercy of the 
waves, but a fait accompli in all the strictness of the term. Onthel3th 
of the past month it fired the great gun of peaceful communication be- 
tween Dover and Calais, in honour of the greatest warrior of the age, 
and almost simultaneously effected the first transaction between the 
London Exchange and the Bourse of Paris; and that political imports 
ance might not be wanting to develop its uses, the god send of a minis- 
terial defeat in the French Legislative Assembly was telegraphed along 
its wires. 

The public have ever since been busily speculating on the thousand 
things it may hereafter accomplish, when the scale of charges is reduced 
to a somewhat reasonable rate. The tube across the channel is the 
ear-trumpet of the world. You have but to whisper your thought, and 
its echo is instantly returned from the Kremlin or the Vatican, from 
the Euxine or the Mediterranean. 

‘* How are figs ?” asks the head of the firm of Candy and Co., the 
great grocers of Leadenhall-street, and straightway an answer reaches 
them from their Smyrna correspondent, advising sales at (blank) per 
drum, by which Candy and Co. are enabled to turn an honest penny 

Instead of advertising the lost bundle of Bank-notes in the third 
column of the 7%mes, the sufferer jots down the numbers at Lothbury, 
and before he gets back to his counting- house, the detectives of Paris, 
of Brussels, of Berlin, and of Vienna, are making the round of all the 
hotels and money-changers’ shops in their respective capitals, to warn 
them against fingering the forbidden fruit. 

Captain O’Blazer, no longer unattached, has eloped with the wife.of 
the Honourable Augustus Fitz-Muff, and carried the frail fair one te 
‘* Porris,” where he hopes—under a feigned name—to enjoy the “ first 
sosoiety of the most fascinating city in Europe.” But before the eap- 
tain has set his foot on board the Po/kestone steamer, the cast in his 
eye, the cock of his nose, and the emple spread of his auburn whiskers 
—(it was the whiskers did the mischief)—are safety booked im the 
Livre Noir of the Préfecture de Police, on the Quai des Orfévres, and 
when the captain and his false passport arrive at the gare of the Fau- 
bourg Montmartre, it is quietly intimated to him that he mast leav: 
France by the nearestfrontier, wnless he desires to be accommodated ot 
his own expense in the prison of Sainte Pelagie. Captain @’B) 
takes the unwelcome hint, and brings up at Brussels, gambles, drinks, 
quarrels, is ruined first and Snished afterwards in a duel with,@ Bel= 
gian Count, who carries the cause of quarrel to California, where he 
dies in the diggins, and the lady’s last sigh is exhaled over the wash- 
tub—all this poetical picture being one of the results of thesubmarime 
telegraph. 

Here is a pleasanter view of the case: 4 

The frost has suddenly set in sharp, and Chevet’s shop in the Palais 
Royal is filled with blackened truftles from Périgueax. The Vicomte 
de Grandgousier, taking his morning walk, pauses at the accustomed 
spot, and rapturously surveys the earthy heap, his eye wandering from 
the truffles over capons from Le Mans, boar’s heads from tages and 
gelinoffes from the Ardennes. He orders his ¢héf to prepare a dinner 
for twelve, the telegraph is set in motion, amd on the following day, at 
six o’clock, Paris time, the round dozen are assembled from every capital 
in Europe to eat the first trufiier of the season, Lord Swallowell, from 
Guttleton Hall, in the chair, being the first who arrived. 

In short, not to multiply instances, the submarine telegraph must 
henceforward be looked upon as the general agent for the transaction 
of everything, whether it be a courtship or a game of chess, the ap- 
prehension of a runaway clerk, or the secret conveyance in cipher 
of the latest projected improvement in the trimming of a bonnet de 
mint. 

This marvellous invention has carried our thoughts across the water, 
and cast our mental vision on the doings of our next door neighbours 
in Paris. 

The battle of the ‘*Owls and Rats” was a canard sublime, and is 
only to be considered amongst the apocrypha; but the struggle forthe 
ingots has been Jien autre chose. Not that there can be apy real resis- 
tance where the hands are completely fettered by fate; but though sll 
the efforts in the world could not affect the laws of chance, the strug- 
gle was still strong in every man’s heart, between hope and fear, 
tween the possible and the impossible; and such throes are of deeper 
consequence than any caused by open warfare with the world. 





It was & singular spectacle to behold the crowd of anxious 
anxious all, in spite of the assumed indifference of many—singular to 
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intense silence that prevailed when the terms on which the 
= vy which was to be rove were read. And when the wheels went 
ens the numbers were snesnsaively ye eagerly was 
every glance directed to the one particular spo arena was one 
that hed been often and often filled by an admiring and applauding 
multitude ; but all the tours de force of the boldest equestrianism were 
as nothing to the revolution of a simple tur box upon its pivot.— 
And how they didn’t admire, though they wondered, outre mésure, and 
mp came No. 2,558,115, and everybody discovered that he wasn’t the 
‘ man, and didn’t know who w3s. Some said Louis Napoleon had 
won the great prize, as a sort of corollary to his general luck ; others 
declared that M. Thiers was the fortunate winner, for the very satis- 
factory reason that, since he had again put his thumb in the politieal 
, and—unlike little Jack Horner—had never been able to pull out 
anything in the shape of a plum. It would be difficult to relate—not 
to travel out of the class to which the hon. member for the department 
of the Seine Inferieure belongs—to how many décrotteurs and chiffon- 
ters the great ingot was swarded, but we are sorry to say that on none 
of these worthies does the mantle of fortune appear to have descended. 
We shall probably heer that a great English capitalist is the fortunate 
personage ; but we request none of our readers to believe this or any 
other report, for we Can assure them that he will go down to posterity 
arm-in-arm with the writer of Junius, the Editor of the Times, and 
the Man in the Jron Mask. Beyond this point our ‘“ bird’s-eye view” 
does not exten/—at least this month. 


_- -_> —— 


THE QUEEN’S COUNSEL AND HIS 
PRETTY WIFE. 


Mr. Peter Quince, Q.C., is a gentleman who stands so well at the bar, 
that it is more than probable he may one day reach its highest honours. 
He derives a very good income from his professional pursuits, and 
lives in an excellent house in that quarter of the town which is most 
affected by sober Judges, staid Masters in Chancery, and other legal lu- 
minaries of distinction. He is aman of lively imagination, somewhat 
sharp in his manner of speech, hasty rather of temper, and a little in- 
clined to be suspicious, but withal a very good fellow in his way. He isnot 
* on the wrong side of five-and-forty, neither is he bad-looking when 

vested of those disfiguremeuts, a wig and gown, and without being 
possessed of any remarkable accomplishments, is a sufficiently agreeable 
member of ag sh 

Mr. Peter Quince goes the western circuit, and the year before the 
last he fell in love, at the Bath Assembly-rooms, with Miss Emily 
Snowdrop, of Bitton Court, a young lady of two-and-twenty, who, be- 
sides her beauty, which was considerable, had a fortune of twenty 
thousand poureds. Mr. Quince was a successful suitor: he married 
Miss Snowdrep during the recess, and, before term came roundagain, 
had made the usual matrimonial tour, which begins at Ostend and ends 
at Calais, and brought back his bride to his newly-furnished and very 
comfortable residence in Montague-place, Russell-square. 

Though there was a difference of twenty years between the ages of 
Mr. and Mrs. Quince, they passed their lives very comfortably; the 
more so, perhaps, on account of the break between the nine o’clock 
Dreakfast and the seven o’clock dinner, during which interval Mr. 
‘Quince was engaged in the agreeable occupation of moving, demurring, 
pleading, arguing, refuting, convincing, hoodwinking, shifting, bam- 

zling, and working the participle present through all the forms of 
the law ; while Mrs. Mead was no less agreeably employed in her do- 
mestic pursuits, in reading, writing, drawing, practising, driving, 
shopping, visiting, and otherwise disposing of her time in the manner 
most approved by ladies. 

In consequence of this diversity of pursuits in the daytime, they 

ed issue much more amicably than most married people when they 
again met each other ip the evening. Mr. Quince liked a good dinner, 
and Mrs. Quince knew how to order one; they had plenty to talk about 
onboth sides ; she kept him au couran: of all that was going on in the 
circle of their mutual acquaintance, and he detailed, to no unwilling 
listener, how he had given the go-by to Mr. Serjeant Prosy, or taken 
the wind out of the sails of Brother Plausible—admirable lawyers both 
im their tive ways, but mere nine-pins when he rose in Courtand 
shook his ambrosial curls. After dinner, with the dessert came the 
baby and the port. The first was pronounced a fine fellow, because he 
stared at the table-lamp without crying, and made vigorous digs—a 
sign of intelligence, the nurse said—to get hold of papa’s double 
eye-glass ; and the last was declared “‘ the soundest glass of wine in 
Lon lon ;” both of which demonstrations clearly indicated that Mr. 

Her Quitice was content with his domesticarrangements. After tea, 
Mrs. Quince played some of her favourite music, including, of course, 
the particular air which he had just heard “that evening” at Bitton 
Court, and Mr. Quinoe—reclining in his slippers and easy chair—re- 
mained a rapt auditor, till the gentle melody that stole over his senses 
gave birth to a melody of his own, not quite so gentle, and Mrs. Quince 
ooking over her shoulder, saw that the hour had arrived for flat candle- 
sticks and tranquil nightcaps. 

Such was the habitual mode of life of Mr. and Mrs. Quince when 
they were alone. But it was frequently varied, either by dining out, 
or acting the Amphitryon at home, an occasional visit to a theatre, or 
gome casual recreation of the sort; and really there were few people 
who managed better than they ‘to make things pleasant” to each 
other. 

If the nature of Mr. Quince was not completely altered by matri- 
mony, atall events that which wasjslightly brusque in his demeanour 
had become a good deal softened; and only the slightest ripple was 
seen to chequer the glhesy mirror of his temper when such trifling 
incidents occurred as the key of the cellaret mislaid, or the time un- 
accountably consumed when fe had long been ready and the brough- 
am waiting ‘this half hour” at the door. But Mrs. Quince’s smiles 
generally set these matters right when she made her appearance, 
and she looked so pretty when she sriiled, and had—after all—made 
so good a use of the objectionable half-hour, that he must have had 
a harder heart than Mr. Peter Quince who couid have looked cross 
at her for a single instant. Still, though he was proud of his wife, 
and liked to see and hear her admired, he had no desire that that ad- 
miration should be sarried to excess; and he now and then felt a 
aie twinge—it might be incipieat gout, or the consciousness of two- 
and-forty years—when Emily sang at the euit of a younger or hand- 
gsomer man, while he was seated at the whist-table, with that know- 

old lady, Mrs. Widgeon, for his partner, who had eyes for every 
that was going on round her as well as for the game, which 
she knew how to play so well. On such occasions a little of the 
quondam forensic acerbity might be detected in Mr. Quince’s remarks, 
as the brougham whirled the wedded pair back to Montague-place ; 
but, standing on his hearth again, whatever cloud had arisen Soning 
the evening was speedily dispelled by Emily’s ingenuous nature and 
confiding manner; and her husband never laid his head on his pillow 
With a le doubt to make his temples throb or cause one pulse to 
beat with quicker motion. 


Pi, Aatianst ths thomatnds whe come ep f 
e thousands who came up from the country, this la - 
mer, to se the Great Exhibition, sad taee a fling at % the sights” in 
meral, was a young gentleman from the banks of the Somersetshire 
von, who lived at one of the Nortons or Suttons in that part of the 
country, and went by the name of Ralph Tingle. 

He was an old xquaintance of Mrs. Quince, the families of the Tin- 
giles and Snowdroy: having been near neighbours. As children, and 
even after they had grown up, Emily Snowdrop and Ralph Tingle 
had seen a deal ef each other, more particularly after the young 
man had left the university, and was, as it were, entre deur eaur, 
with no necessity for Choosing a profession, and yet not quite his 
own master. En attendan the particular event which was to decide 
his A atone and send him abroad to travel or settle him amongst the 

Sey Somersetshire, he had mounted the uniform of the 
borough Yeomanry Cavalry, and as the silver-laced sky-blue 
Jack Cenhene Sent scarlet pantaloous, with Hessian boots bien galonné, 
“perm m m mightily, as Mr. Pepys says, he emitted no opportu- 
ty powing it at the county réunions, whenever the alepley was 


Intimate at Bitton Court, where Emily’s father dispeused his fre- 


“quent hospitalities, he was present there and thus attired at the grand 


ent which was given by Mr. Sno 
bar during that circuit when Mr. Peter Quivee OO. ok 
the first time that his bosom was not cased in parchment He 
on that occasion with Emily and her sister Ellinor, who was 
t@ year younger, and, in the eyes of Mr. Peter Quince, appear- 
formidable rival for the hand of the elder co-heiress But whether 
not yet made his choice, or suffered the prize to slip through 
by taking it too easily, no one was well assured, though 
strongly expressed surprise that all the county 
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Fleece was not Cornet Tingle, but Mr. Peter Quince, the eminent Lon- 
don counsel. Over the mind of the lastnamed gentleman uncomforta- 
ble recollections were wont to float whenever it chanced, after he was 
married, that Emily, in reading the long letters which came from 
Somersetshire, occasionally mentioned the name of Tingle. The sen- 
sation which it caused on the sensitive epidermis of Mr. Peter Quince 
was akin to the nomenclature of the Timsborough Hussar, and the 
eminent Queen’s Counsel always felt that he would rather anybody 
else had been spoken of. 

Not that he suspected Emily of having given a moment’s encourage- 
ment to Cornet Tingle—even before his own fascination enthralled her 
—but, as he said, he knew the world. and had in the course of his pro- 
fession seen so much of ,the worst side of it, that it was as well not to 
allow the thoughts of his wife—who was but a womdh, after all, and 
& very young woman into the bargain—to dwell by any possibility 
longer than could bé helped on the radiant glories of the sky-blue and 
scarlet hussar. The fact was, that Mr. Peter Quince, who had never 
ventured on any thing more startling in costume than Oxford grey, or 
dim pepper-and-salt mixtufe, was very much afraid of the effect of 
bright colours on the feminine mind, and entertained a secret the- 
ory that a woman, like-a viper, always rana great risk of being 
caught by a shred of scarlet. He might have calmed his apprehen- 
sions, for Ellinor Snoydrep, who was the writer of these fear- beget- 
ting apprehensions, was herself too much the object of Cornet Tingle’s 
admiration to render any allusion to that young gentleman in the 
slightest degree dangerous to the peace of mind of Mr. Peter Quince ; 
and if she did not dwell upon this fact in her letters to her sister, and 
thus entirely dissipate the doubts which clustered like bats in the 
dark corners of the Queen’s Counsel’s brain, it arose simply from the 
circumstance that Miss Ellinor Snowdrop had made up her mind to 
say ‘“‘ Yes” whenever the gallant cornet should ask the momentous 
question, and thought it advisable not to say tco much on the subject 
before the event actually came to pass. 

Such being the state of the case, it was not with feelings of perfectly 
uncontrollable delight that Mr. Peter Quince heard his wife announce, 
one morning at the breakfast-table, that Ralph Tingle was coming up 
to town, and would no doubt be a frequent visitor in Montague- place. 

‘*Ralph and I are such old friends,” said Emily, ‘that 1 am sure 
you will be glad to see him. I don’t recollect whether you ever hap- 
pened to meet when you were in Somersetshire ?” 

Mr. Peter Quince mumbled out something about ‘‘ thinking” he had, 
but couldn’t be quite sure, for—here he recovered his presence of mind 
—he had thought too much of a certain fair lady then to recollect much 
of anybody else. 

‘* Well, then,” continued Emily, ‘‘ it will be so much the pleasanter 
to make his acquaintance now, for I can assure you -I know him so 
¥«ll—that you will be greatly pleased with him. He has a little diffi- 
dence of manner with strangers, but when that wears off he can make 
himself v@ry agreeable.” 

Mr. Peter Quince could not help inwardly wishing that Cornet Tin- 
gle’s diffidence had increased since last he saw him in the sky-blue and 
scarlet, for his private opinion was, that the man who could have the 
hardihood to array his limbs in garments of those brilliant dyes, must 
be one of the most impudent fellows in the world; but in coming to this 
send the Queen’s Counsel wronged both his profession and him- 
self. 

He wisely, however, concealed his thoughts on this point, and forcing 
himself to be civil, told his wife that it would always give him the 
greatest pleasure to receive any friend of hers. 

**T don’t offer him a bed,” he said ; ** that kind of hospitality doesn’t 
belong to London ; and, for breakfast, a man always takes that at his 
club or the hotel where he puts up; but I shall be very happy to see 
him at dinner, when we—that is, when he has no better engagement. 
I suppose he doesn’t mean to stop long in town ?” 

Emily could not say; ‘“‘a few weeks at most,” she believed ; and 
leaving the question a ‘* moot” one, Mr. Peter Quince went forth to 


v. Popinjay”—for which he had a special retainer—wherein he so 
effectually pleaded an injured husband’s cause, that the jury, without 
retiring from their box, gave a verdict for the plaintiff, with five thou- 
sand pounds’ damages. 


HII. 

The day after the brief conversation ..dve described, Mr. Ralph 
Tingle, who had left the Timsborougk cornetey and its captivating 
uniform behind him, arrived in London, and paid an early visit to 
Montague-place. 

Mr. Quince was, as usual, at Westminster, but Emily was at home; 
they past a long morning chatting over country matters; and, not 
being “‘ better engaged,” Ralph promised to stay and dine, so that when 
the Queen’s Counsel returned fypm his labours, he found his wife’s 
friend very comfortably installed by the fireside. 

Mr. Quince was, however, as good a’ his word, and welcomed the 
ex-cornet with a very good grace—the better, perhaps, for the absence 
of those adventitious ornaments which had more than once thrown a 
shade of disquietude over him. In plain clothes, he thought, there was 
nothing so very formidable in the appearance of Mr. Ralph Tingle; and 
as the young man was, in reality, rather shy, it gave the Queen’s 
Counsel an opportunity of asserting his own superiority, of which he 
did not neglect to avail himself. 

Fresh from intermixture with bigwigs of the extraordinary dimensions 
that prevail in Westminster Hall, and standing on his own hearth with 
his coat-tails under his arm, the air of patronage which he assumed, 
and the magniloquent phrases which rolled over his tongue, were well 
calculated to impress a stranger fresh from the country; and the sub- 
dued and deferential manner of the ex-cornet satisfied Mr. Peter 
Quince that they had impressed his visitor, whom, in & short time, he 
ceased to regard as in any way disturbative of his repose. His natural 
tendency to hospitality and good fellowship then had full play, and the 
first day’s intercourse went off very well; nor did Mr. Quince manifest 
the slightest discomposure when, at the request of her old playmate, 
Emily favoured him with some of the songsof ‘‘a long time agé.” So 
smoothly and pleasantly, indeed, did the evening pass, that the Queen’s 
Counsel had no difficulty in bringing himself to the point of asking his 
wife’s friend to repeat his visit as often as it suited his convenience 
during his stay in town. 

For a young man situated like Mr. Ralph Tingle, this offer was not 
to be refused, and every day almost found him a guest at the table of 
the Queen’s Counsel, and certainly not a day passed without his calling 
in Montague-plece, until Mr. Peter Quince saw and heard so much of 
the inoffensive ways of the ex-cornet, that he ceased altogether to give 
himself any trouble about him. He even heard with perfect equanimity 
an engagement entered into between Emily and Ralph for visiting the 
Great Exhibition together, and went so far as to agree to join them at 
the common place of rendezvous beside the Crystal Fountain on a 
particular day when, having disposed of a few ‘‘ motions of course” he 
should be at liberty to cast aside the forensic wig at an earlier hour 
than usual, and enter into the unrestrained enjoyments of private life 
in the midst of the greatest crowd that was ever assembled for purposes 
of amusement. 

The experiment—so to term it—was a successful one; and such was 
the serenity of the Queen’s Counsel’s mind, that he actually felt pleased 
to think that Emily had a friend at need to supply the place which his 
duties prevented him from fulfilling during the day. 

But—as the old Norman /ai says, 


Man by too much trust betray’d 
Too often is a victim made, 


and something of this kind came at last to disturb the serenity of Mr. 
Peter Quince. 

It happened one day that the Queen’s Counsel, being minded to show 
Mr. Ralph Tingle how a gentlemen learned in the law could entertain 
his friends, invited a party to meet him, not of professional men, but 
from amongst the general circle of Emily’s visiting acquaintance. Nay, 
so desirous was he that everything should go right on the occasion, that 
he sacrificed a full hour that morning—of which, of course, Brother 
Glib took advantage to hurry on Ais cause—in an interview with his 
butler, Mr. Blithers, to consult with that functionary about broaching 
@ particular bin of port, and airing a certain quality of Madeira. He 
even stayed to listen to some directions which Emily was giving the 
cook respecting the entrées, and went so far as to volunteer his opinion 
on the difficult question of preference between a Charlotte Russe and a 
Nesselrode pudding. Having decided in favour of the latter, with some 
jocose observation about advice without a fee, which made the cook 
laugh and declare that ‘‘ master’ was ‘‘ the comiklest gent+in the 
world,” Mr. Peter Quince departed for .Visi Prius perfectly satisfied 
with himself and everything around him. He was extremely success- 
ful too in Court, and, as he exultingly told Mr. Serjeant Pettifog when 
they ate their crust together in a corner of the Common Pleas, com- 

letely. floored his adversary, Brother Glib, whom he described as, 





eing “literally without a leg to stand on.” He little remembered 


Westminster Hall, and made that famous speech in the case of *‘ Tiger | ¥ 





en ~ did so, the boding words of that uncomfortable poet, who tels 
us tha 


Ruin from man is most conceal’d when near, 
But sends the dreadful tidings with the blow. 


Mr. Peter Quince left Westminister Hall as much elated as any 
Queen's Counsel there, and calling a cab—for he feared he was a iittle 
late—drove off at a sharp pace to Montague- place. 


IV. 


“* Emily, my dear,” said Mr. Quince, as he entered the drawing-room, 
where the light of th fire—for the candles were not yet lit —revealed 
the outline of a female jgure on a chaise jongue—‘‘ Emily, my dear, 
you will be glad to hear that I have gained the cause of ‘ Wotherspoon 
v. Wotherspoon and another,’—the great Blacklands Turnpike case, 
you know, of which the defendants were trustees;—but God bless me, 
who’s this ’—Mrs. Widgeon, I declare! What, Emily not come down 
yet? Fie! fie! She gives a leet/e too much time to her toilet, Mrs. 
Widgeon. Buta pretty woman, you know, must be excused in these 
matters, hey, Mrs. Widgeon?—we men don’t understand them.” 

And Mr. Quince laughed complacently. 

“I dare say not,” replied the croaking voice of Mrs. Widgecn-—* I 
dare say not, Mr. Quince, but I think you’re anticipating—-or, perhaps, 
I am, though my watch is right by Mr. Dent’s chronometer, and I be- 
lieve your dinner-hour was fixed for seven—but still I may be wrong, 
—not being young and handsome.” 

** What do you mean?” asked M-. Quince, astonished at this tirade. 
‘What has Dent’s chronometer, or our dipner-hour to do with my ob- 
servation ?” 

‘© A good deal, Mr. Quince,” returned the old lady, whose natural 
sharpness of temper was not improved by the suspicion she entertained 
that dinner wouldn’t be ready so soon as she had expected. ‘As far 
as I can learn, Mrs. Quince hasn’t come in yet from her morning drive 
—at least, she hadn’t five minutes ago, when I arrived; and, though 
I’ve been watching for it, I haven’t heard the door go—till just now, 
when you came.” 

*- That’s rather odd!” said the Queen’s Counsel; ‘* there must be some 
mistake, I’m sure. Emily is always so punctual—and on a day like 
this——” Saying which he rang the bell. 

** Oh, Robert !”’ said Mr. Quince, when a footman made his appearance, 
‘*isn’t your mistress come in yet?” 

**I can’t say, sir,” replied Robert; ‘‘I’aven’t been in the ’all, sir.” 

** Well, then, tell Leeves to come here.” 

Leeves, a smart femme de chambre, with a very pointed stomacher 
and very small Marie Stuart cap, rustled into the room. 

*¢ Where’s your mistress, Leeves’ Is she in her room?” 

“Lor! no, sir! [v’e been waiting to dress her ’air ever since six 
o'clock. I can’t think, I’m sure what makes missis so late. I hope 
she’s not met with no exident !” 

** God bless me, I hope not!” exclaimed the anxious husband. *“ Per- 
haps the brougham has been upset, or something of that sort!” 

** The broom, sir,” said Robert, who had not retreated further than 
the landing- place, and now re-entered the drawing-room—“ the broom, 
sir, didn’t go out--leastways, after lunchin, sir.” 

* © Mrs. Quince lunched at home, I suppose ?” 

‘*Oh yes, sir--and Mr. Tingle, sir. I waited, sir. 
missis and Mr. Tingle, sir, went out a-walkin’.” 

Mrs. Widgeon coughed ominously. She was one of those old ladies 
who always take the worst view of a question iz the shortest possible 
space of time. 

** You may go, Robert,” observed Mr. Quince--“‘stay. What time 
was it when your mistress went out?” 

‘« At three o’clock, sir.” 

*‘ Three o’clock !—and now,” looking at his watch—* now it’s seven. 
This is really very extraordinary. Oh, there she is at last.” 

It was a sharp, rolling double-knock—for ‘ Visitors’ Bells’ are not 
et set up in Montague-place—that suggested this exclamation ; but, 
instead of Emily’s light footstep, the heavy tread of Robert was heard 
proceeding and announcing ‘Sir Henry and Lady Gammage.” 

They were the first batch of guests, and Mr. Quince was fain to re- 
treat hastily through a side door and rush to his dressing-room, leav- 
ing Mrs. Widgeon to receive the company. it was a false move, if 
he wished his friends to be ignorant of his wife’s absence, for the fact 
being known to Mrs. Widgeon, it was not very likely that she would 
be silent on the subject, or put the best construction onit. But 
the Queen’s Counsel felt that he had no remedy, and made all the haste 
he could to dress for dinner—a dinner which he now execrated by 
every epithet, legal or fineable, that he could lay his tongue to. His 
progress was not accelerated by the rapid succession of rat-tat-tats 
at the street door, for at every knock he bounced ont of his dressing- 
room to the staircase, to listen for his wife’s voice, and every time 
he did so he heard the name of a fresh guest, and bounced back again, 
in a state of mind in which fear and frenzy were struggling violent- 
ly for the mastery. 

‘* What can have become of her?’ thus ran his soliloguy—‘ curse 
this boot! I’ve got it on the wrong foot—there!—what’s that ?—an- 
other knock—this must be her! No! it’s that infernal fool, Major 
Priddy, with his long-winded Indian stories—it’s not possible that 
she can have—no, d—n it, I won’t even think that—I believe the devil 
himself invented white neckhandkerchiefs—-that washerwoman deserves 
to have her neck broken for putting in so much starch—went out four 
hours ago, and Tingle—that Tingle—that cursed cornet of yeomanry 
with her—what am [tothink? Surely that is her knock!’’—listen- 
ing—(‘‘ Mr. Serjeant and Mrs. Goosequill”)—* Goosequill, hey ?—-» 
pretty story he’ll make of this in Court if she shouldn't come home at 
all—where is that beast of a waistcoat’—oh, here—now then, my coat 
—I wish all these people were—-I won't say where—what is to be done? 
what is to be done?’ 

And, smoothing his ruffled plumes as well as he might, and endeay- 
ouring to compose his looks, Mr. Peter Quince descended to the 
drawing-room in a state of much greater trepedation than when he 
made his first motion in the Court of Queen’s Bench, before that 
awful personage my Lord Chief Justice Thunderbolt. 

Mr. Widgeon had just repeated her surprise—and something more 
than surprise—for the tenth time, and was in the act of saying, 

‘It’s a pity that Mrs. Quince did not take some other opportunity of 
run——” 

When the entrance of the Queen’s Counsel cut short the sentence, and 
converted it into a whine of dissembled hope. 

*‘ Oh, here’s Mr. Quince—now do, that’s a dear man, relieve all our 
fears about your sweet wife—tell us that she’s coming down directly, 
and for my part I'll forgive her all the anxiety this unhappy accident 
has occasioned.” 

The Queen’s Counsel saw at a glance that Mrs. Widgeon had been 
making the best use she could of the time he had been up-stairs, and 
had put the case to the company as unpleasantly as could be devised, so 
he puta bold front on it and tried to laugh the matter off. 

** How d’ye do, Sir Henry ?—How d’ye do, Lady Gammage ?— Ah, 
Goosequill—I see my good friend, Mrs. Widgeon, has told you that 
Emily isn’t at home--awkward that a lady should be out of the way 
when her guests arrive—but it’s nothing—stoppage in the street—call 
somewhere—detained—friend ill, perhaps—be here, of course, direct- 
] 1 een 

‘* Mr. Tingle was invited too, I believe,” observed Mrs. Widgeon to 
her next neighbour in a sotfo voce tone that could be heard all over the 
room—‘* handsome young man, they say—brought up, I’m told, with 

oor Emily—that kind of thing never does—something always comes of 
it—and then the difference of age, my dear—shocking to think cf, isn’t 
it?” 

«Lady Gammage,” thundered out Mr. Quince, whom these remarks 
had reached, ‘“‘I cannot think of keeping you waiting.”” And he rang 
the bell furiously, to divert the attention of the company from a con- 
clusion at which he had begun rapidly to arrive. 

“Dinner!” he shouted, before the servant had well answered the 
summons. 

“Oh, dear no, by no means,” said Lady Gammage, in the most cour- 
teous manner possible—‘‘I beg you won’t at all consider—pray let us 
wait a little longer——” 

Other voices joined in chorus urging the same request—though Mrs. 
Widgeon whispered prophetically above her breath that it would be of 
no use waiting, she knew—and dinner was countermanded for another 
quarter of an hour, 

To wait for that event is not a pleasant thing under any circumstances, 
bet, in this instance, it was peculiarly disagreeable. Every one felt 
under restraint, every one was listening, waiting for something to hap- 
pen—there was no conversation, only now and then an interjectional 
jerk of commonplace words on the part of Major Priddy or Mr. Ser- 
jeant Goosequill, but nothing like an anecdote or a joke to enliven the 
situation. At last Mr. Quince vowed he would wait no longer, and, 
giving his arm to Lady Gammage, led the way down stairs, followed by 
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‘erest of the company. Mrs, Widgeon kiadly offered to take the head 
oe table—but thie be unanimously objected to, and she indemni- 
ed herself, therefore, by asking twice for soup and three times for 
» taking advantage of the non-removal of both in the hope of the 
arrival of the hostess. 7 ; 

It was a vain hope. The entrées came and went; the picces de résis 
tance were assailed; the wondcocks and the Nesselrode pudding Were in 
turn discussed ;—the Maderia, the hock, the champaign, made their 
rounds; the guests ate and drank after the manner of people at a fune- 
ral, and Mr. Peter Quince sat like one on thorns, now talking spasmodi- 
cally, now listening with one ear bent, like # hare on its form, and ever 
and anon his eyes waniering uneasily towards the head of the table, 
and from thence to the chair which ought to have been occupied by Mr. 
Ralph Tingle. It was Macbeth’s position reversed : the table was wot 
full enough for him! " . ‘ 

At length the cloth was removed—the dessert placed—the “‘particu~ 
jar bin” evident on the board,—and the servants gone. Then came a 
flood of opinion as to the possibilities in regard to Mrs. Quince’s mys- 
terious avsence—and after these had been discussed, suggestions were 
proffered, thick and threefold. In the midst of the conversation the 
nurse entered according to her wont—and as if nothing had huppened 
—to bring round ‘“* the baby.” ; " 

At the sight of the poor little innocent there was a silence, as if by 
common consent, which was only broken by one of Mrs. Widgeon’s re- 
markable coughs. On seeing the child, the long pent-up agouy of Mr 
Quince expressed itself in words. i ; 

“Nurse,” said he, hoarsely—‘‘ did Em—did your mistress—kiss the 
baby—before she—she—went—out ?”’ ; : 

«That she did, sir,” exclaimed the nurse; ‘ it was the last thing as 
ever she done. She comed up-stairs into the nursery and kissed its 
pretty face as it was a-laying in its cradle, over and over again, as if 
she was never going to s-eit no more!” 

The nurse’s answer was perfectly simple, and all she meant to ex- 
press by it was a kind of sympathy with the possible fate of her mis- 
tress, who according to a vague notion which she was possessed of, nad 
been run over and tossed by a cab or a mad bull, or both. Bat its ef- 
fect was very different from what she—or any one else—had ex- 
pemen. ee 

Mr. Quince tried to master his emotion, but, failing in the endeavour, 
buried his face in his hands and sobbed audibly. > 

This was the signal for a general break-up. The ladies scurried out 
of the room—the gentlemen rose and gathered round their host: Mrs. 
Widgeon alone kept her seat—she was finishing some guava jelly. 

«« My dear Quince,” said Sir Henry Gammage, ‘‘ something had better 
be done,—really, we ought not to have waited so long—l think—hey— 
that—the police had better be consulted.” ; 

““ Yes—yes,” cried half a dozen voices—‘‘ the police—by all means— 
I'll go,—and I,” and a rush was straightway made to the door. 

By this time Mr. Quince had recovered his presence of mind and 
stopped the movement. _ tan 

“Gentlemen,” said he, ‘I am very much obliged to you,—but in this 
—4ifficult and—I may say—unfortunate business—I must act for my- 
self,-—that is, in conjunction with vae or two kind friends only, who I 
know will gladly lend me their assistance. Sir Henry,and you, Goose- 
quill, and you, Major,—will remain with me a few minutes. For the 
rest, I must beg of you, gentlemen, to present my excuses to the ladies, 

and wish you all good night.” : 

With the exceptions named, Mr. Peter Quince remained alone, and 
when the house was cleared—old Mrs. Widgeon being the last to ask 
for her fly—he took counsel with his friends as to the course he oug ht 
to adopt. : 

The inspector of the nearest station was sent for, and questioned as 
to whether any accident had occurred that afternoon within his dis- 
trict, but none had been reported. He was charged to make inquiries 
at all the stations at a distance.—and messengers were sent to the 
different hospitals,—but a dull blank was the result. Even the know- 
ledge of some painful occurrence—to the peril of life or limb—would 
have been happiness to the state of suspense in which the wretched 
husband lingered, son 

Ten, eleven, twelve o’clock came, and there were no tidings. 

Mr. Quince was afraid almost to utter his thoughts to himself, and 
would not breathe it to his friends. He begged them to leave him, and 
said, calmly and firmly, that he would sit up alone. His composure 
satisfied them, and, though reluctantly, they departed. 

No sooner were they gone than he sent for Mr. Blithers, the butler, 

-he was a steady man, and could be trusted. 

‘* Blithers,”’ he said, ‘send and get mea fast cab. I shall want it 
for two or three hours. Be under no uneasiness on my account. I shal{ 
be back at the end of that time. If your mistress comes home mean- 
while, tell her—tell her—that I was—a little anxious,—but that the 
party went off very well.” 

The cab came, Mr. Quince jumped into it, and away he drove to all 
the railway stations, one after the other. There were none by, whom 
he knew, to divine his secret thoughts. He spoke to none row but in 
different officials. He could describe the persons of—the fugitives— 
without compromising his honour. The electric telegraph was set to 
work on every line, and back he came to his home, exhausted, and sick 
at heart. 

The butler opened the door. 
but faintly gasped out, 

** Your mistress !’ 

“* Mistress is in the drawing-room, sir.” replied Blithers, in a tone 
of the most lively satisfaction—* in the drawing-room, waiting to see 
you.” 

Mr. Quince leapt from the cab and staggered up stairs. He bad not 
taken six steps before he found himself locked in Emily’s arms. 


Mr. Quince was afraid to look at him, 





** The most ridiculous thing I ever heard in my life !"’ 

** Yes, dear, 1 could have laughed about it, if [ hadn't cried so. And 
Ralph did his best to comfort me too. ’ 

Mr. Quince grasped the hand of the ex-cornet, and shook it heartily. 

«* And how did you get out after all?” 

“Why, after shouting myself hoarse for full five hours,” said Ralph, 
“*and kicking at the doors till I wore away the soles of my boots—louk 
at ’em—I managed to climb up toa high window-ledge quite out of 
reach—the light comes slanting down, you know, in that place—and 
then I broke half a dozen panes, cut my hand a little, as you may per- 
ceive,—broke away some of the wiadow-frame, and succeeded at last 
in rousing the watchman ;—made him understand how we had been 
shut in—got him to knock up Mr. What’s-his-name, the keeper of the 
medals—and at a quarter to two this morning we were released, AFTER 
HAVING BEEN LOCKED UP NEARLY ALL NIGHT IN THE BRITISH 
Museum !’* 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


SuMMARY ANp SpecuLation.—On Monday, December Ist the French 
Constitution of 1848 was in full force. On Tuesday it had ceased to 
exist by the sic jubeo, sic volev, of the Presilent of the Republic, who 
proposed to the army and people to re-elect him for ten years, and to 
accept such a Constitution as he would frame. On Wednesday some of 
the members of the Mountain got up an insurrection, but the mass of 
the working classes did not rise. The Faubourgs St. Antoine, Mont- 
marire, La Uhapelle, Belleville, Charette, Montreuli, Montrouge, St. 
Mauda, St. Muerer, St. Denis, Chatillon, Boulogne-sur-Seine, St. 
Cloud, &c., did little or nothing for the movement. The withdrawal 
of the first decree relative to the voting, and the re-estublishment ofthe 
vote by ballot, unquestionably did much to prevent the spread of the 
insurrection on Thursday. In this instance the President was com. 
pelled to yield to the force of public opinion. Had he not made thig 
Concession, he would not now be at the head of a triumphant military 
dictatorship. 

The locality of the severest fighting was quite changed during the 
émeutes of Wednesday and Thursday. The Boulevard des Italiens had 
hitherto been spared the spectacle of a street streggle, but it shared 
on this occasion the fate of the Boulevards Montmartre, Poissonniére, 
and Bonne Nouvelle; and at these points the soldiers suffered most, 
and the insurrectionists fell in greater number than in any other 
quarter. The macadamisation of the streets added greatly to the diffi- 
culty of constructing solid barricades. 

The numerous arrests of representatives have been succeeded by as 
rapid releases. M. Thiers’ opportunities for studying the philosephy 
of history in prison wer. very short. The President is evidently not a 
malicious man, or he might have seized the opportunity to clear a score 








. A case of this sort occurred recently in that enormous establishmem, to ac- 
pf ama of our own. The lady and gentleman, who happened to be brother 
Sahnn Tr, were in aroom not inuch visited, when the custodian locked the door, 
p aia entering the apartment, and the unfortunate couple, after vain eudeav- 

raon the gentleman's part to make himse!fheard. were compelled w remain in 
durance through whe night —Ed, Ald. ; 


with the historian of the empire, in regard to his incarceration at 

Ham. It is understood that the African generals will soon be, if not 

now, at liberty. The President has appointed a committee to make in- 

demnities to parties innocently injured during the émeutes, so that the 

citizen National Guards, who neither turned oat, nor were called out, 

are mollified for some rough usage. The want of arms and ammunition 

has been pathetically lamented by the ‘‘ Red” partisans in this country, 
but it is generally understood that the moat shrewd men of this party 

were quite opposed to any attempt at rising, feeling conscious that the 

army was with Louis Napoleon. He has beaten the National Legisla- 

tive Aesembly, but the people, on the other hand, have gained the vote 

by ballot and universal suffrage. Who will be the ultimate winner, 

must be decided by the electors of December the 20th. The liberated 

representatives will certainly not be idle, whether in Paris or in the 

departments; but, unJer military law, it is not so easy to convene a 

meeting as at our Exeter Hall or London Tavern. Journalism is ex- 

tinct ; nay, to a certain extent, the very correspondents of the London 

papers are gagged, for they write under the threat of expulsion from 
the courtry. Not an article can appear in a Paris paper before it has 
been approved of at the Ministry of the Interior The Cabinet Voir at 
the Post-office is in full force ; suspicious letters are opened, read, and 
withheld, and obnoxious foreign journals stopped. In the meanwhile, 
a bonne bouche is extended to the troops who have just rendered such 
important services, by their pay and promotion being put on the war 
footing. In 1830 journalism made the revolution, and beat the army. 

In 1851 the army has made the revolution, and beaten journalism, M. 

Thiers was a hero in the days of July, 1830; but now, in the days of 
December, 1851, he is laughed at in Paris as an “‘ imbecile.” The snede 
of Charles X. would smilg grimly at this turn in the wheel of fcrtune ; 
and what would Louis Philippe now say to his prisoner c* Strasbourg 
and Ham? a 

What is the real condition of the departments at this cris sit is im- 
possible to guess. ‘There have evidently been riots and commotions in 
many towns, despite of the assurances of the French telegraph that 
order reigns everywhere, and that the acts of the President have been 
received with the most lively sympathy. Where martiel law reigns 
bayonets supersede pens—despotism crushes cpinions. The Jacquerte 
in the valley of the Loire may be turned to account by the enraged re- 
presentatives. The many changes in the prefectures took as if the 
Executive at Paris was ill at ease. We read constantly in the de- 
spatches that ‘* the most complete measures are adopted to secure tran- 
quillity ;” ‘* that some demagogues sre moving about;” “ that there is 
much emotion, but no agitation ;” ‘* considerable crowds, but no riots;” 
‘* large groups who are not anarchists ;” ‘‘ arrests of Socialists ;” ‘‘use- 
less endeavours of the Red leaders to agitate the werkmen,” Xc. 

It has been stated that the President of the Republic holds proofs 
of the intentions of his opponents in the Assembly i. cend him to Vin- 
cennes. The sooner such evidence is forthcoming th. better disposed 
will be public opinion in this country to palliate, if nut to excuse, the 
recent coup d’état. England, it is true, has no desire to interfere with 
any form of government which France may choose to adopt—no, not 
even if it be a political usurpation and a military despotism. The Tory 
Government of 1830 recognised the Royalty of the barricades—an act 
which the French Legitimists have never forgiven. The Whig Cabinet 
of 1848 acknowledged at once the Republic—an act at which the Or- 
leanists were very wroth. Lord Normanby, it is given out, has lost ne 
time in assuring the army of Paris—we beg pardon, the President’s 
Government—that events would make nochange in the relations between 
the respective countries. But the principles of truth are eternal, and 
every right-thinking mind in the nation shrinks wit kerror from per- 
jury, treason, and violence against constitutional ruic in civilised coun- 
tries. The events of the iast week are of anothes age and another 
hemisphere. That Soulouque should make himself emperor amongst 
the blacks is easily comprehended, because his country 1s Hayti; and 
that a parody of this event may be essayed in the centre of civilisation, 
who will now affect to disbelieve? Unless the Imperial diadem has 
been dazzling the eyes of the President of the Republic, his acts have 
been those of a madman. We have shown in our summary of his advent 
to Presidential honour that his game was sure if he only aimed at re- 
election. Now his fight is only beginning. His success so far has been 
by a coup-de-matn, or rather a guet-d-pens. He did that in the night 
what Cromwell and the Napoleon did in the day. Louis Napoleon gave 
not his Parliamentary opponents a chance; every man he feared was 
manacled before the Preetorian bands occupied the capital according to 
the rules of war. And when the soldiers fired on all groups that cried 
** Viwe la Republique !” the key to the real situationisfound. Cabals, 
and even conspiracies of Chambers, do not justify Presidents of Repub- 
lics in using brute force, and no amount of success can alter the moral- 
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wiser in his.generation,tham the men of the achools; he had @ right | 
appreciation of the weak and frivolous character of the French; he 
knew with what trumpery display of tinsel they were to be captivated , 
for the time. By his recent acts he appears to entertain an equajly ; 
low. estimateof their moral character in, other respects. In what other 
country would the sanctity of an, oath, the commonest forms of eivie , 
iberty and the claims of character, be.so uablushingly violated ang 
trampled under foot ?— bid. ‘ea 

Tue ARREST oF THE “ Arrican” GENERALS —A the favour+ 
ite subjects of gossip are, of course, the recent arrestations of the mili 
tary leaders. It is remarked that the characters of these individuals 
were well illustrated by their various behaviour. when informed ‘that 
they were prisoners. (ieneral Bedeau, whose disposition is stated: te 
be of a wily, :cheming and * managing” order, entered into argument 
and discussion, insisted on considering the matter in a variety of lighta, 
for the improvement of his captors’ minds, and finally arrayed himself 
en grand tenue, in order to avail himself of whatever influences his 
uniform should chance te possess with those whom he might meet with 
on his way. 1 

Not so, the General Changarnier. 48 the officials entered, he 
snatched up a brace of pistols, and exclaimed, «* Je suis arme.” :The 
chief quietly replied that he saw such was the case, and that he was weld 
aware that General Changarnier, by discharging bis weapons, could 
kill a couple of those who had come to take him. But he suggested 
this course would scarcely be attended with appreciable advantages, 
inasmuch as the house was enteure by soldiers, so that the General’s 
escape would be impossible; and as, moreover, the ultimate result 
would assuredly be a frompt trial and a dishoncurable execution. 
These arguments had weight with the hasty but sensible Changarnier, 
who thereupon laid down his pistols and surrendered his person. 

Not so, again with the amiable Cavaignac. The gentle occupation: 
in which he had lately been engaged had probably softened his beroie 
spirit, and upon his being aroused from his slumbers and informed thas 
he was arrested, he placidly remarked, ‘‘ C'est juste,” and, robbing 
his eyes, requested to be apprised whether he might be permitted to 
dress himself, adding, in the most courteous manner, that his toilet 
would not detain him long. Being entreated to make his arrangements 
precisely in the way most agreeable to himself, he r.se, went through 
the toilet duties withthe most perfect composure and completeness, ani’ 
then, presenting himself with a bow to the officer, politely declared 
himself, 4 vos ordres. : 

It is, 1 trust, not below ‘‘ the dignity of history” to add, that Gene- 
ral Cavaignac forthwith addressed a letter to the young lady whom he 
was so shortly to have espoused, in which he chivalrously declared thas 
he conceived that the event which had occurred had entirely deprived 
him of any right to consider her bound by engagements made with a 
free man, and he formally released her from any such ties. If I may 
state this, I must claim leave to add, for the admiration of all who ean 
appreciate high-mindedness that the lady promptly and gracefully re- 
plied that, so far from eonsidering the event in question as having re- 
leased her from atie in which she took so much pride, it had, if possible, 
rendered her engagement more binding than before. i 

From which little romance let us pa-s to the very unromantic con- 
duct of Col. Charras, who, being also captured in bed, refused to get 
up, refused to dress himself, or to allow himself to be dressed; swore 
that, if taken at all, he would be taken en chemise, and was, into the 
bargain, teken at his word--being bundled up in such bedclothes as 
came readiest, and in that unseemly guise thrust into a vehicle and 
conveyed to prison. (ien. Lamoriciere made » determined resistance 
ot a more soldierly kind; but the impressioa seems to be that the ae- 
count of it which found its way into print was much exaggerated, and 
that no particular harm was done.—Correspondent of the Chronicle. 

Tue Rep Repvsuican’s Version —It is cruel to be compelled 
again to take up the pen, when the soul is horror-stricken and the 
hand seeks asword. There are things, however, of which it is abse- 
lutely necessary that public opinion in Europe should be informed. — 
In my own country, momentarily crushed, the press is dumb; I have 
recourse to that of a free people. ; pe a 

Nothing is finished, Sir. A mock Casar, supported by his drunken 
pretorian guards, cannot impose himself on France. It is not by can- 
non shot that the French revolution can be driven back. Nothing is 
finished. This is what every one says; itis at least what every one 
thinks. IfJ had only to prove this my letter would be usolese.<. Bos 
one fact stands forth in the history of our recent disasters, unforseen, 
strange, most important to explain, and of which the key is to be found 
in the information which I have received since my departure from, 





ity of the coup d'état. He has now against him the Monarchists of both 
branches of the Bourbons, the bourgeoisie, the moderate Republicans, 
the Reds, and the Socialists. He has on his side, as far as we know at 
present, the army and the peasantry, looking only to the prestige of 
the name of Bongparte. Here are fearful elements of discord and dis- 
order for France; and the vote of the 20th of December, be it what it 
may, will be no solution of the difficulties. Louis Napoleon has looked 
to the parti prétre, since he restored the Pope, in conjunction with 
Austria: but the clergy exercises little influence in France ; and he 
must find more powerful allies in journalism than the Univers, to sus- 
tain the Patrie and the Constitutionnel. He has had two great checks 
—first, in the indignant refusal of almost every eminent person to be 
enrolled in the list ef the Consultative Council; and, secondly, in hav- 
ing been forced to restore the vote by ballot. The Stock Exchange 
invariably sides with the uppermost party of the day, and the rise in 
the funds is, therefore, of no significance. 

Weare assured in some quarters that there can be no fears of a 
military despotismin France. Atall events, the present state of things 
is as close an imitation of martial law as we can find in history; and, 
if it be permanently established in France, we may have to look to the 
safety of our own coast. Ravenous eagles are hovering about us, and 
the lien must not sleep. Is the prophecy of Napoleon, on the rock of 
St. Helena, as to the war of Cossack and Republican, so far distant ? 
—Ill. News, Dec. 13. 

Louis Napouron a Sociat Imposror.—Whilst these extraordinary 
and exciting events are enacting in France, and their issue is yet un- 
certain, one naturally pauses to enquire into the antecedents of the in- 
dividual who has, of his own will, thrust himself into so much question. 
able notoriety, and the motives by which he is actuated. Upon the 
latter point we apprehend there is little room todoubt. The establish 
ment of ** law and order,” about which the ex President so freely but 
so vaguely discourses, means nothing else than the establishment of 
the law of the sword and the order of imperial succession. 

The only incident wanting to make the position of M. Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte clear in the last named particular is, that he should be the 
lineal representative of his family—which he is not, although he pre- 
tends that heis. Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is the only surviv- 
ing son of Louis, the second younger brother of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Louis was King of Holland from 1806 till 1810, and afterwards retired 
into privacy, as Comte de St. Leu—dyingin 1846. Lucien, the first in 
order next to Napoleon, and consequently Louis senior, died in 1840, 
leaving a son, the present Prince Canino, who is really the head of the 
family. Moreover, this Prince is united in matrimony to Zenaide, the 
daughter and only descendant of Joseph Bonaparte, Napoleon’s elder 
brother, and the head of the family; consequently, his son Joseph, 
Prince of Musignano, born 1824, will in reality inherit the titles of the 
first and third branches of the Bonaparte family (counting Napoleon as 
the second), whilst the present occupant of the Elysées Bourbon repre- 
sents the fourth. We believe that the ground upon which the latter 
pretends to represent the head ofthe family is, that Lucien was not re- 
cognised as a !’rince of France until the year 1815—-long after his other 
brothers. But this is a plea which would go for nothing in a case of 
succession, which is always regulated by primogeniture amongst those 
deriving from a common ancestor. Nevertheless, and disregarding the 
obvious construction of law, the hero of the late coup d’état has always 
ut himself forward as the representative of the Bonapartes ; insomuch 
that, in 1831, upon the death of his elder brother (killed in the unavail- 
ing struggle of the Italians against the house of Austria), he adopted 
the signature Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, in compliance with the wish 
of the Emperor Napoleon, who, constantly cherishing the hope of a 
continuance of his dynasty, had imperatively commanded that the head 
of the family, for the time being, should always bear the name of Na- 
poleon. And this formality, which of itself at the time seemed to be of 
no meanirg. he followed up by some overt acts, which, though so weak 
in device and appliance as to end in ridicule, were doubtless intended 
to keep alive the pretensions of the Imperial family. The foolish affair 
at Strasburg in 1886, and the still more stapid affair at Boulogne, 
when Jes bortes de mon oncle and a tame eagle were the only *‘ proper- 
ties,” seemed to many rather to entitle the perpetrator to an asylum in 
& maison de santé than in a gaol; and there were many sympathised 
with the prisoner of Ham, who little dreamed that there was ‘‘ method 











London. Thatan army of 100,000 men, disciplined, experienced, form- 
ed of chosen regiments, and supported by a formidable artillery, should 
have held Paris in check—Paris taken unpreparcd—Paris long sinee 
disarmed—Paris without ammunition and without pikes—-what is there 
surprisingin this’ And yet, had the faubourgs thrown themselves en 
masse into the insurrection, of two things one would assuredly have 
happened. Either this army of 100,000 men would have been destroy- 
ed, or Louis Bonaparte would have have escaped the execrable dis- 
tinction of remaining erect amid corpses and ruins—so great is the 
intrepidity of the people of Paris; such is the devotion, such the intelli- 
gence which it brings to the combat of liberty. 

But the working men, taken en masse, have not engaged in the strug- 
gle. This is certain. Why is itso? Why? Because their first words 
were ‘‘C’est bien fait,” when they heard of the dissolution of the 
Assembly which had sickened and disgusted them; when they heard of 
the arrest of M. Thiers, who had spoken of them as the vile multitude, 
of the arrest of General Cavaignac, who in the month of June had fired 
upon and decimated their ranks; and of General Changarnaier, of whom 
the reactionists boasted as a captain capable of insulting by the use of 
the whip as well as of striking with the sword. 

Placed between the maintenance of the robber law of May and the 
pretended restitution of universal suffrage, between the obstinate de- 
nial of its rights and a hypocritical homage reudered to its sovereignty, 
the people retired, leaving the field to the two tyrannies, of which one: 
would serve to destroy the other, and reserving its blood for less 
equivocal triumphs. The defeat of the President, might it not result 
in the reinstallation of the Assembly, repuliating the people in insar- 
rection after having drained its life blood, proclaiming itself the only 
legitimate power, taking possession of the army, creating for its own 
purpose & Parliamentary dictator, and taking into its service some 
new ill-omened hero of June; and then, with loaded cannon, turned 
against the people, how could they come and demand a reckoning from 
their new master? 


* * * * 


To divide Europe intothree great empires—a Russian empire extend: 
ing to Constantinople ; an Austrian empire, with the definitive annex- 
ation of Italy; a French empire, with the addition of Belgium. From 
this new holy alliance between these three despotic empires to cause to 
arise a war to the death against the Democratic party, and against the 
Liberal and Constitutional party; to distinguish between the armiés 
tread what the absolutist powers call the revolutionary flame—that is 
to say, whatever lights the human spirit on the way of progress—and 
if England resists tocrush her. . . . Such is the plan (who can 
doubt it longer ?)—such is the sacrilegious plan of which the sack of 
Paris is the commencement, and for the accomplishment of which Louis 
Bonaparte has delivered France into the hands of French Cossacks. 

On the reality of this plan, and on the abomiaable complicity which 
binds to the fortune of the Emperor Nicholas the ambition of Lonis 
Bonaparte, I may be able very shortly to publish some proofs, which I 
am now in course of collecting. We can then jadge of the important 
inflaence which Russian gold exercises in the humiliation and misfor- 
tunes of France —Meanwhile, Sir, it is indispensable that Europe 
should know that the issue of these last @vents is attributable neither 
to the indifference of the people nor to the cooling of its spirit—nor, 
least of all, to its Bonapartism—a word impossible to write without a 
blush. 

And this will remain true, even should the result of a shameless man-~ 
agement of the vote appear to indicate the contrary. No, no; the peo- 





pleof France has not deserted all its traditions of courage, of noble 
pride, of devotion to liberty. Adopting the famous expression which 
Sieyes applied to the Assémbly of 1789, fallen for the moment under 
the blow of brute force—* The people is to-day what it was before.”"— 
Louis Blanc’s letter to the Daily News, Dec. 9. a 


¥ 





THE USURPATION IN FRANCE. 


The usurpation in France looks baser and blacker the more closely it 
is examined. It has been carried into effect with wanton massacre, 4 
is supported by fraud and Jies, 


ie 
The fiction, that Louis Napoleon was compelled to this foul coprse 
in order to defeat a plot hatched against himself by the National As- 





in his madness” after all. The hero of Strasburg and Boulogne was 





sembly or some of its menibers, is act believed by the veriest gobemouche 
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‘ Plessant, also, is it to read of the leni ith which the ami 
x Pope Pius Ix. regards the conduct of his fratrieidal a. rey 
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in Yaris. This s when first told by the sudacious tools of Louis 
Napoleon in the row AY was disclaimed by his then Ministers ; he did 


not venwure to allege it as vis ground of action on the 2d of December ; 
he takes no steps to have t.e plot unveiled and its authors brought to 
trial. 

b= oot brings to light new atrocities committed by ‘ue soldiery, 
as by witnesses above suspicion. The attempts to raise bar- 
rieadese—few, isolated, without preparation, and manned by inconsider- 
able numbers—served as a pretext for firing upon the peaceable 
bourgeoisie in the streets and battering their houses with cannon. 
One after another, the assertions that the troops had been fired upon 
from the houses of respectable citizens are retracted It now appears 
that the mass of the numerous victims were of the middle and wealthier 
classes, and that groups of well-dressed women were fired upon as 
readily as men. ‘ihe cowardice of these military executions were only 

ed by the callousness and levity of the executioners. The object 
has been unmistakeably ‘0 strike terror into all ranks above the 
dower. 

The suppression of evidence is systematic. Neither the provincial 
journals of France nor the English aad Belgian newspapers are allowed 
to circulate in Paris; the Parisian papers, with the exception of a few 
devoted to Louis Napoleon, are either suspenied or gagged ; and false 
or garbled accounts ef the state of opinior in the provinces and in for- 
eign countries sre published by the Government. No pains are spared 
to distract public attention from the crimes of the usurping power, by 
throwing open the theatres and other places of public resort, and by 
receptions at the Elysée. ‘The British Minister is said to have been 

nt at the latter. The value of his presence, however, would be 
somewhat depreciated by the known extra official intimacies of Lord 
Normanby and M. Bonaparte, which previously existed, and had been 
open to censorial remarks. 

For the present, this last violent revolution seems to be completely 
successful. There is no show of combined or resolute opposition, and 
a disposition to submit appears to pervade a large proportion of the 

roprietary and industrial classes. But many things concur to warrant 
the belief that the power of the new Government is not very substan- 


Louis Napoleon reigns by the army; or, as his own writers for the 
mewspapers express it, rests on ‘* the vote and on the sabre.” But the 
means by which he has bribed the army to his interests have not been 
of @ nature to render its devotion universal or permanently reliable. 
The regiments attached to him have been favoured und placed in the 
most agreeable quarters; the mere suspicion of Republican sentiments 
in a regiment, or a leaning to any of his political rivals, has been 
promptly punished by relegation to Algeria. There are many moody 
and discontented men among the soldiery. The vote of the army on the 
continuance of the Presidential power in the person ef Louis Napoleon 
was taken openly ; every officer or soldier who voted against him knew 
that he would thenceforth be a marked man; yet it is admitted by the 
Government organs, that out of sixty-five thousaud votes already as- 
certained, nearly fuur thousand were recorded against him,—and this 
although the Generals known to be hostile to the President’s schemes 
bave been shut up in prison. 

Little weight is due to the alleged symptoms of reviving commer- 
cial confidence. A trifling and temporary rise in cotton at Rouen is 
ostentatiously recerded; but in ali other branches of trade it is only 
asserted that they wi// improve. At Marseilles, it is admitted that all 
business is ata stand. As for the pablic funds, their condition is ¢oo 
=. The arrangements of the French stock exchange are extremely 

avourable tothe operations ofa reignofterror. There are only twelve 
** agens de change;” their books are by law constantly open 
to inspection, and thus every transaction is known to Government, and 
banker or private individual who should make a bargvin indi- 
cating distrust in its stability, would be exposed to its vengeance. 
Gold, the value of which before the coup-d’état had indicated a slight 
downward tendency as compared with silver, has since risen 6 per cent; 
#ad gold is notoriously better adapted than silver for hoarding in trou- 
bled times. 

Moreover, every man of note and respectability in politics and in the 

—, of the law continues to stand aloof from Louis Napoleon. 
he majority of the Assembly, and the members of the High Court of 
Justice refuse to become his accomplices. 

No long time will be required to show whether the usarper can in 
any degree preserve appearances. The finances of France have not 
yet recovered from the shock of 1848; the public expenditure is per- 

slyin exvess of the revenue. Where or how is he to raise 
money ? 

Meanwhile, a systematic despotism and terrorism become daily more 
completely organized. The proclamation respecting parties subject to 
the surveillance of the high police, or who may be accused of having 
been at any time connected with secret societies, holds over the heads 
of indefinite numbers the prospect of banishment for lengthened periods 
to a penal colony and pestilential climate. Military tribunals are or- 
genized for the trial of politival offences. Marseilles, Bordeaux, and 

yons, are kept quiet by the same overwhelming military force as Pa- 
ris. The provinces are qiiet wherever there are troops in sufficient 
numbers; where this is not the case, partial and desultory insurrec- 
tions are breaking out in succession. 

There lacked but one feature to complete the odious character of the 
usurpation—the hypocrisy of religious pretence—and that has been 
added. The man who expelled the Assembly from its hall by bayo- 
nets, imprisoned its leading members, und suspended the High Court of 
Justice—the man who violated a solemn oath and repeated voluntary 
professions, in thus acting, has restored the church of St. Genevieve to 
the priesthood.— Spectator, 13th ult. 


*‘ TuornovGn” is the motto of M. Bonaparte. With unexampled vi- 
gour and directness, without visible scruples or emotion, yet with much 
unseen flinching, the army has done its appointed task of taking French 
society by assault. For the moment, the blow of the 2nd and the mas- 
sacre of the 4th of December are entirely successful. Wares glitter 
ia the shop windows; gay crowds throng the Boulevards; the press is 
as an Eastern mute; the departments are bayoneted into silent acqui- 
escence; the remnants of the Imperial Guard banquet together, and 
applaud General Magnan for saving society ; the Church consorts with 
the Elysee ; andthe Rentes are above par! Is not this regal success ? 
France has become a “ geographical expression’’—it is not France but 
Bonaparte. 

Meanwhile, the Victor sits in the Elysée, engsged with sage Coun- 
cillors in drawing up a constitution. TZv-mwrrcw the people is 
ealled upon to vote ‘ Yes” or ‘* No’—for or against Bonaparte. The 
gentlemen in the grocery line are said to te all for the * Prince’— 
therefore his election is certain. How cin it be otherwise, when the 
only journal which recommended the Republicans to vote “No” in 

reat numbers, is instantly suspended ? When will the most Christian 
mperor, Napoleon II., take up his abode at the Tuileries? 

But the fact of facts is the open coslition of “the Church” of the 
Jesuits with the perjured President. The letter of M. de Montalem- 
bert reveals somuch! Kingcraft and Priesteraft hand in hand as usual 

-—the terrors of earth and the terrors of hell saving society by menace 
and massacre, and combining to rule it henceforth. Profound is the 
sensation causelby this revelation of the identity of purpose existing 
between military despotism and priestly domination. The Pope has 
nothing to fear fromthe Prince. Bonaparte’s famous letter to Colonel 
Edger Ney is emphatically a dead letter. This junction of the soutane 
and the sabresets all doubt at rest as to the Austro- Russian conspiracy. 
Bat what does it mater? Are uot Mr. Cobden and “ England” at 
peace with all the world? 

Madrid, in its humble way, imitates Paris, and has its miniature 
“coup d'état.” Most curivus of coincidences! General Narvaez 
leaves Paris a few days before the 2nd of December ; and a few days 
after his arrival in Madrid the Cortes is dissolved or suspenied, be- 
cause the “ grave events in the neighbouring republic” are more im- 
portant than public discussions. Cavilier, that. What a contemptu- 
ous mode of ‘‘cutting” the Cortes—it is simply spoken of as the National 

Debating Society! Well, perbaps, thatis ail it is kept for! 


: “ey ata There is a 
ve lightness of heart which is quite touching im the fact that the 
! good man, smiled down approval on the news, while the Cardi. 


sniggered with delight. Somehow, the sons of the Church who 





most joy to their tender parent are those wh 1 through 
of their fellows to the Feet of St. Peter. Thee’ tha Sentlivece 
unfolds itself before the eyes of Englishmen, who read the quota. | 
if pe ny prcbeoce and take no heed. 
that Schwartzenberg has demanded possession of a Pied- 
m Of: fortress for Austrian troops. The allied deapets are drawing 
tzerland. Still, no one believes 
Englen ‘will be the last of the Constituti 








when we are quite isolated, it is just possible even the Stock Exchange 
and Lombard-street may believe—but will it not be éoo /ate? 

The gloom louring over the whole European Continent is terrible. 
Midnight arrests ; midday — murders ; blood flowing everywhere; 
the conditions of nowhere ; neither life or property secure. What 
-_ there is brewing! When and where will it burst !—Leader, 

th uli. 





THE FRENCH IN MOROCCO.—BOMBARDMENT OF SALEE. 


The ports of Salee and Rabat have been bombarded and nearly de- 
stroyed. A French squadron, under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Dubourdieu, consisting of the line-of-battle ship Henry JV. (92 guns ;) 
Caton steam-frigate, 16 guns; Seine steam-frigate, 14 guns; aud two 
4-gun steam-sloops, made its appearance off Salee on the 26th of Nov. 
The Admiral immediately sent a despatch to the Governor of Rabat 
(which is a short distance from Salee,) demanding the sum of 1500 dols. 
(about £300) as compensation for the plunder of a French merchant- 
vessel, which was wrecked there some time since; together with the 
amount of the expenses incurred for fitting out the ships for the pur- 
pose of requiring this satisfaction. He gave the Governor only two 
hours for the consideration of his demands, and threatened that, if not 
complied with in that space of time, he would bombard the place. 
To this communicat‘on the Governor replied that he could not take 
upon himself to come to a decision on such an important affair, but must 
forward the Admiral’s despatch to his master, the Emperor Abderrah- 
man, then at Fez, and wait for his commands, which there was no 
chance of receiving before the expiration of at least ten days, in con- 
sequence of the distance. 

This answer not being deemed satisfactory by the Admiral, he gave 
orders to prepare for action, and five hours after the sending of his com- 
munication, the tide being high, and consequently favourable, the ves- 
sels got under way, took up favourable positions, and commenced bom- 
barding both Salee and Rabat at the same time, and continued for 
about eight hours to pour in such astorm of shot and shell that Salee is 
stated to be nearly razed to the ground, and Rabat has sustained con- 
siderable damage. 

The Moors, in the meantime, did their best in returning the fire 
from the castle and fortress of Rabat, and also from some batteries at 
Salee, from which several pieces of heavy ordnance were brought to 
bear on the French fleet. It is stated that seven men were killed by 
the fire of the Moors on board the Henry JV. (the Admiral’s ship,) 
and that many were wounded The casualties on board the other ves- 
sels are not known. Onshore the loss of life among the Moors and 
destruction of property were said to be very great. 

After committing this great devastation the fleet weighed, and on 
the 29th cast aachor in Tangier Bay. Immediately afterwards several 
officers of the squadron landed, and had an interview with Sidi Maho- 
med Elgtibh, Bashaw of the province and Minister of Ioreign Affairs 
of the Emperor Abderhaman, and Mr. Drummond Hay, the British 
Chargé d’Affaires. The conference, during which the population was 
in the greatest anxiety, lasted for some time; and shortly after the 
admiral’s ship fired a salute of 21 guns, and the compliment was duly 
returned by the town, in token, as was generally understood, of a 
settlement of the differences having been agreed to by the Admiral 
Dubordieu and the Minister. The terms are not known at present.— 
It is confidently reported that Mr. Hay’s friendiy interposition contribu- 
ted to the happy issue of the conference. 


We observe that Louis Napoleon has promoted his Admiral to a higher 
grade in the Legion of Honour, for his condact in this affair, notwith- 
standing that on commencing the action (as is stated in the official des- 
patches) the Admiral led off his crew in the forbidden cry of Vive /a 
Republique! Such a cry in the harbaur of Toulon would endanger a 
seaman’s life and liberty. 


-—_—_____ 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

By the arrival of the 7'eviot, we have advices from the Cape to the 
4th November 

The mass of hostile Kafirs within the colony is estimated at 6,000, 
divided into two bodies ; one posted in the Fish River Bush. about 30 
miles N.E. of Graham’s Town, and the other in the Waterkloof, about 
50 miles N.W. of that town. The enemy in the Fish River Bush were 
watched on the west by Lieut.-Col. Eyre, who with a force of 500 men 
covered Graham’s Town ; on the south by Major Wilmot, with a small 
detachment at Fort Peddie; and on the east by patrolling parties from 
King William’s Town. Several skirmishes have taken place, in which 
the enemy have invariably been repulsed, but no important success 
gained except in one instance, when a body of 800 attempted to carry 
off several thousand cattle and sheep from the vicinity of Fort Brown. 
Mojor Horne sallied out with 220 men, routed the piunderers, killing 
10, and wounding many more. He recaptured nearly all the spoil, 
without any serious casualties among his troops. 

On the 12th of Octoker, Major-Gen. Somerset marched towards the 
stronghold of the Chief Macomo, in the fastnesses of the Waterkloof, 
with a force of 3,000 men, composed of the regular troops of the 2d, 6th, 
12th, 74th, and 91st Regiments, Royal Artillery, Cape Mounted Rifles, 
Mounted Volunteers, and Fingoe Levies. On the 14th and 16th Octo- 
ber the Waterkloof was penetrated in different directions by two bri- 
gades under Lieut.-Cois. Mitchell and Fordyce. All accounts agree in 
describing the operations of the troops as being conducted in a most 
masterly manner; the result wa:—after several hours hard fighting on 
both days - the enemy were completely driven out, and their camp de- 
stroyed. The fugitives took refuge in the valleys of the Blinkwater 
and Fuller’s Hoek, where they were attacked on the 23d Oct., and after 
some sharp fighting, routed and dispersed. ‘The detached bands still 
cling to the fastnesses about the Kromme Heights, and preparations 
were making for another movement against them on the 25th Oct. The 
loss of our troops is reported at 6 killed and 26 wounded, amongst whom 
Lieut. Norris, 6th Reg. was killed; Capt. Addison, 2d, and Ensign Rick- 
etts, 91st Regiments wounded. That of the Katirs has been rated 
from 400 to 500 killed. 

During the last month the district of Albany has been preserved in a 
great measure from the marauding incursions of the enemy, through 
the protection afforded by the detachments under Lieut.-Col. Eyre, 
and Majors Wilmot and Horne; but the other frontier districts were 
suffering severely from heavy losses. On the 16th of September a body 
of 2,000 Tambookies made a descent upon Upper Victoria and Crad- 
dock, sweeping off several thousand sheep, and a large number of cat- 
tle; they have also recommenced their incursions into the district of 
Albert, and carried off some hundreds of cattle. Several colonists have 
been killed by tbem in these attacks. 

The last reinforcements that arrived in this colony, viz., the 60th 
Rifles, (2d battalion) and the 12th Lancers, have reached head-quar- 
ters. The Rifles have taken the field, for the first time, under Major- 
General Somerset, and astonished the Kafirs by their accuracy of aim 
and the distance from which they fired. 





AUSTRALIA. 

The intelligence received from Sydney and Melbourne is of great in- 
terest. It comes down to the middle of August. 

Fresh discoveries of gold had been made on the property of Mr. 
Wentworth, at Frederick's Valley. Another large piece of gold had been 
found at Ophir, which weighed 51 ounces 15 dwt. ; it was purchased 
either by or for Captain Erskine, of her Majesty’s ship Havannah. 
The intelligence from the diggings generally was favourable. The 
summer was looked forward to with the confidence of a large produc- 
tion. Mr. R. Campbell has tendered for the purchase of all the gold 
which the Government might receive during the ensuing two months, 
at £3 8s. 4d. per ounce. 

The hundred weight of gold, noticed by us on arrival of the last India 
and China Overland Mail, was seized by Government under the pre- 
tence ofa royalty being due uponit. Against this step Messrs. Thacker 
& Co., the holders, protested. Subsequently Government communi- 
cated with Messrs. Thacker & Co., and informed them that the gold 
seized by Commissioner Hardy would be given up on their entering into 
a bond to pay the Queen a royalty of 10 per cent., should the home 
Government, on a representation of the facts of the case, demand it. 
To these conditions Messrs. Thacker & Co. had no alternative but to 
submit, although they were the innocent purchasers, there being not a 
semblance of collusion by passing it into third hands to avoid the roy- 


' alty ag claimed. 


From Victoria we have Melbourne advices to the 19th of August. 
The Lieutenant-Governor had issued a notice cautioning against gold- 
digging witbout taking out licenses issued by the Governmevt. At 
Buninyong, 50 miles from Geelong, there were eight cradles at work, 


inthe conspiracy, Some day | and parties were realising from half an ounce totwoounces. Gold had 
onal states in Rurope; and, | likewise been found at Major Newman's property, Deep Creek, and at 





Heidelburg, near Melbourne. Gold had been discovered on the Yarra, 
on Mr. Hawdon’s property, by the proprietor, who having lately re- 
turned from Twofold ay where he discovered gold in abundance, fan- 
cied he perceived a geological resemblance in the two localities. He 
subjected a handful of clay to examination, and discovered three grains 
of gold. A number of labourers were instantly employed at this spot, 
which is but four miles from Melbourne. Gold es also been his. 
covered in the very heart of Melbourne, by two children, while rooting 
about for amusement in the soil. The sample found weighed half an 
ounce and ten grains, and had a piece of milk quartz adhering to it. A 
bed of dark quartz, about fifteen inches below the surface, had been 
subsequently discovered, which it wae suspected would prove product- 
ive. Of the Victoria diggings, sixteen miles from Melbourne, it is said 
that the most productive spots were those where the slate formation 
abounded, from the interstices of which several small nuggets had been 
extracted. The glate averaged about two feet from the surface, and the 
lower the miner penetrated the more successful he proved. 

The ship Bondicar, now on her way to England, has on board gold 
from the diggings valued at £28,785. Other and regalar shipments 
would follow? and the Sydney Morning Herald asserts, and vouches 
for its correctness, the great fact that gold exceeding £10,000 in value 
to £5000 reaches Sydney from the gold-fields each day. Reports from 
the Bathurst country note that the diggings at the Turon continued 
remunerative. The average for each man was about £1 daily. The 
Ophir diggings were still frequented, but were not equal to the Turon 
diggivgs. Fresh discoveries of gold were of daily occurrence. 

With respect to the anti-transportation movement, we learn that a 
monster league meeting had been held at Sydney, at which was carried 
a petition to her Majesty for the removal of Earl Grey from her council. 
This firm and unequivocal exhibition of the colonists’ feelings must 
speak volumes. Referring to the document, the Sydney Press says ,— 
‘**One thing at least cannot be said by his minions as an objection to it, 
that it was Dr. Lang and his agitation that did it ;” the truth being, as 
the colonists aver, Earl Grey and Sir Charles Fitzroy have done it, and 
they are denounced as the real enemies of her Majesty’s Australian 
colonies. It is not expected that the petition will reach her Majesty; 
and the Press says:—** We doubt whether the petition will reach her 
Majesty. The unworthy etiquette of Downing-street forbids it—unless 
a deputation were sent to present it. But it does not much matter. 
Let it be published to the world. The right, the dignified, the honour- 
able way to the throne, if it cannot be direct, is through the press.” 





INDIA. 


The intelligence from India this week is more varied and interesting 
than any we have had by the last three or four mails. The dates are— 
Bombay, Nov. 17; Calcutta, Nov. 7. 

Sir Colin Campbell quitted Peshawur on the 25th of October, in com- 
mand of a force of nearly 2500 men, for the town of Michnee, inhabited 
by the Momunds, an Affghan tribe, from whom our outposts had received 
considerable annoyance, and the Peshawur merchants and traders wh» 
supplied the treops with food had suffered pillage and violence. The 
force consisted of the 5th company Ist battalion Artillery, with No. 17 
light field battery, the 2d. company Sappers and Miners, the 2d. Irreg- 
ular Cavalry, two companies of the Guide Corp:, two companies each 
of her Majesty’s 61-t. and 98th Foot, including the light company of 
each regiment ; the 66th or Goorkha corps, and a wing of the 71st Native 
Infantry. This force reached Michnee on the 27th, when they found it 
evacuated, the Lem 6 having fired it on our approach. They fired on 
the men from their hiding- places, but our people suffered no harm there- 
from, their shot falling far short of ourcamp. On the 29th the fort of 
Rehimdad Khan was blown up; large stores of corn which had been 
laid up by the Momunds for winter provisions were set fire to, and their 
goods and chattels thrown into the river. 

In the Dehra Ismail Khan district an outpost of the 5th Punjab Cav- 
alry, consisting of 20 men, had been surprised by 300 Sheorama Horse}; 
5 men were killed and 10 wounded; the remainder were saved only by 
the timely arrival of a reinforcement of 20 of the mounted police corps. 
The enemy then retired. 

Dost Mahomed’s death has not been confirmed. The last accounts 
from Cabool represent him to have been very unwell, but the old war- 
rior was likely to survive s‘me time longer. 

The pecuniary diffi ulties between the Indian Governmentand the 
Nizam have at length been finally settled. His minister some months 
since paid off £40,000 of the sum due, and the remainder was promised 
by the begining of the month of November. This he found it impossi- 
sible to perform from his own resources, but the Nizam has been per- 
suaded to pay a further sum of £40,000 from his private treasury. 

Her Majesty’s steamer Fox had been ordered to Rangoon, in the Bur- 
mese Empire, to demand satisfaction for injuries done to English mer- 
chants by the Burmese Governor of the place. 

The Calcutta Railway is proceeding rapidly. The electric telegraph 
to Diamond Harbour is in constant operation, and is found to answer 
extremely well. 

On the 21st of October the Governor-General left Simla to pay some 
state visits to the Maharajah of Puttalaand ot: er chiefs. Hereturned 
to the hills on the 15th of November, and is expected at Caleutta by the 
second week in January. 





Screntiric AGRicULTURE—Mr. Mecui’s BaLance Snert.— 
This long-talked-of result of seven years’ energy, science, expenditure, 
and experience was delivered, in a paper read by Mr. Mechi at the So- 
ciety of Arts, on Thursday evening the 11th ult. The audience was 
numerous; and amongst them were many practical farmers, attracted 
evidently by the hope of discovering some hitherto hidden remedy for 
their present grievances. Unfortunately the balance-sheet, which was 
liberally distributed at the commencement of the meeting, immediate- 
ly dispelled all hope, by £653 18s. 4d. appearing as the loss from Oc- 
tober 30, 1850, to October 80, 1851. At the conclusion of the reading 
of the paper, an animated discussion ensued upon the loss being attri- 
buted to the extraordinary outlay of £1558 17s. 6d. for oil-cake and 
corn hought as food for stock ; a considerable portion cf which, accord- 
ing to the rules of entering, should have figured on the credit side as 
unexhausted material. It was contended by a practical farmer that, 
after so much experience, talk, and outlay, a more encouraging result 
was expected, and that it was no evidence of profitable farming to 
show and account with a loss of £653 18s. 4d. for one year, after a sys- 
tem of seven years’ extravagant management. Mr. Mechi, in reply, 
stated that he considered he should get the same results, in the shape 
of produce, for several years to come, without the necessity of any out- 
lay for food not produced on his farm. This balance-sheet was received 
with little or no favour by the practical farmers, inasmuch as the valu- 
ation for manure on the debtor side did not appear to contain a suffi- 
cient amount for oil-cake and corn bought as food for stock the year 
previous; and which, if credit is to be given for the year 1851, eught 
to be charged in the valuation of Oct. 30, 1850, The loss of £653 18s. 4d. 
included no allowance for Mr. Mechi’s own skill and time, or family 
maintenance. : 





Action ror Linki —The Court of Exchequer was cecupied the whole 
of Monday and Tuesday, (the Ist. and 2d ult.) and the greater part 
of Wednesday, with the case of Hoare v. Baldwin. This was an action 
by which the plaintiff, Miss Sarah Mary Ann Hoare, sought to recover 
compensation in damages for injury said to have been sustained by the 
publication of a series ef alleged libels in in the Morning Herald dur- 
ing the years 1845, 1846, and 1847. The damages were laid at £6000. 
The defendant pleaded ** Not guilty,’ and then a justification, Miss 
Hoare, in a speech of upwards of two hours’ duration, laid her case be- 
fore the jury. Her complaint was, that the libels had consisted of 
reports of the proceedings of certain meetings of the Royal Naval Be- 
yevolent Society, upon the funds of which society she considered herself 
to have a just claim, that she had upon several occasions had relief 
awarded her from its funds, but that eventually all further relief had 
been refused. During one of the discussions on the subject, Captain 
Dickinson was reported to have stated that he had been deceived in 
Miss Hoare’s character, and that she has realised the fable of the 
‘‘ frozen snake,” thereby inferring that she has proved ungrateful. 
This was the first libel Miss Hoare complained of, as the words had 
been reported in the Morning Herald. Theushe complained of another 
libel contained in a notice of one of the meetings, where she was desig- 
nated as a ** misguided woman,” and then, that from her extravagant 
habits, she was not a fitting person to receive relief from the society. 
At the conclusion of the case, the jury retired for about twenty min- 
utes, and returned a verdict for the defendant on the pleas of justifiea- 
tion, and for the plaintiff on the plea of * not guilty.” This, iareality, 
is a verdict for the defendent. 





Five Hunprep Persons Destroyep sy a Warersrour.—lntel- 
ligence was received at Lloyd’s under date Malte, Monday, the 8th 
instant, of a most awful oceurrence at the Island of Sicily, which had 
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been swept by two enormous water spouts, accompanied by 9 terrific 
Hoel These who witnessed the phenomena describe the water 
ts two immense spherical bodies of water reaching from the clouds, 
eir cones nearly touching the earth, and, as far as could be jadged, 
at a quarter cf a mile apart, travelling with immense velocity. They 
passed over the island near Marsala. In their progress houses were 
unroofed, trees uprooted, men and women, horses, cattle, and sheep 
were raised up, drawn into their vortex, and borne on to destruction ; 
during their passage rain descended in cataracts, accompanied with 
hailstones of enormous size and masses of ice. Going over Castellamare, 
near Stabia, it destroyed half the town,and wasbed 200 of the inhabit- 
nts into the sea, who all perished. Upwards of 500 persons have been 
destroyed by this terrible visitation, and an immense amount of pro- 
perty, the country being laid waste for miles. The vessels in the har- 
bour suffered severely, many vessels being destroyed, and their crews 
drowned. After the occurrence numbers of dead human bodies were 
picked up, all frightfully mutilated and swollen.— London Vews, 20th 
ult. 





Desicn For THE Great Exuisttion Buitpinc at New York.— 
A design, by Sir Joseph Paxton, for the intended Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations at New York, was on view, on Tuesday in Clar- 

es-street, Piccadilly. The plan is upon a similar principle to that of | 
the Crystal Phlace in Hyde-park, and the materials consist of glass, 
iron, and plate. The length of the building is intended to be 600 feet, 
and the breadth 600 feet. There are two entrances, one at each end, and 
the construction of the door ways is somewhat similar to that of the 
transept-eatrance to the Exhibition in Hyde-park. The roofis to be of 
slate, in order to resist the weight of snow to which it may be exposed 
in the United States The structure will be built upon arches, and 
the galleries will be supported by brackets, which will add materially 
to the strength of the building and render it better adapted for per- 
manent use than the “ great original.”.—Jbid. 





TWO LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN. 
A NEW AND ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE RACE OF MANKIND. 
PHE most extraordinary and inexplicable phenomena that the history of the human race 
has yet produced, can be seen for u few weeks at the large Exhibition room of the So- 

ciety Library, corner of Broadway and Leonard-street. They were recently taken from a 
aewly discovered and idolatrous people in Central America, by whom they were kept with 
superstitious veneration distinct and secluded as a caste of their priesthood, and employed 
as Mimes and Bachanals in their Pavan ceremonies and worabip. 

They are male and female, The latter measures 29 1-2inches in height, weighing 17 lbs., 
the former is 33 inches high, and weighs 20 lbe, 

From reoeated and careful examinations, the best Physiologists state the older to be 12 or 
13 years of age; the younger about 10 years. 

They differ altogether from examples ofthe dwarf kind and from children ; affording com- 
plete and undeniable illue'ration of a Pigmean variety of the Human Race ! 

Tickets of Admission, 25 cents.—Chi'dren under 10 years half price. Season Tickets, $1. 
Doors open each day from 11 until 1, and from 7 un il 9 o'clock. jans—sw. 





ORATORY & POETRY OF THES OLD & NEW WORLD. 
SVUYVESANT INSTITUTE, 
FRIDAY, TUESDAY and FRIDAY EVENINGS, January 9, 13, and 16, 
At half past seven c'clock; 

IIARLES WHITNEY, recently returned from a professional tour in Europe, will, by 
request, deliver three of his Literary and Dramatic Impersonations—iilustrated with 

every phase of charaeter—jhe Indian, Amevican. Bri'on, and Irishman. (Se circulars.) 
“Mr. Waitney’s action is equai to the best trugedians on the stage.”—Lond. Times, May 5. 

(@™ Gentlemen’s tickets £0 cents—Ladies’ 25 cents. 


Drep—At New Orleans, on Monday the 15th ult., after a short but severe ill- 
ness which she bore with Christian resignation, Caroline Louise, the wife of Wil- 
liam Mure, Esq., H. B. M. Consul there, and daughter of Alfred Hennen, Esq. 





MakriED—Oa the 3lst December, by the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, Mr. George 
Moore Fairchild of Quebec, io Kizen Temple, daughter of William Fuller, Esq. 
of Williamsburgh. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1101-4 a 110 3-4. 








6s *PENE AIBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 1862. 








The Africa, Cunard steamer, Capt. Harrison, reached this port yes- 
terday, bringing the Liverpool mails of the 20th ult. Their contents so 
far as regards English public affairs are very barren of interest. Roy- 
alty rex-eine iu quiet seclusion at Osborne; and the Queen’s Cabinet 
Councillors, having arranged their differences for the moment, had 
scampered off to the country, to enjoy their Christmas holidays. See- 
ing that telegraphs speedily summon and railroads rapidly convey ab- 
sentees to the seat of Government, it would be hard to grudge them a 
little further relaxation, ere they undertake the toils of another Par- 
liamentary campaign. And that coming campaign must be the last for 
the present House of Commons, whatever be its treatment of the Min- 
istry, since although elected nominally for seven years, it is against all 


precedent it should survive its sixth session. Hence the many para- 
graphs which now begin to find their way into the newspapers, an- 


nouncing contemplated electioneering movements, and hinting how Mr. 
Such-a-one proposes to contest a seat for such a place 


about to be vacated; but he will not walk over the course. Mr. Mon- 


tagu Chambers, a Radical reformer of some eminence, a: d Mr. M. Tur- | ington, where the results of his self-imposed mission to this country are 
The colleague of Admiral Dun- | to be decided. Nobody but himself appears to doubt what these results 
das is Mr. Alderman Salomons, who not being contented with merely | will be—namely—in a political point of view—nothing. 
signing M.I. after his name, like Baron Rothschild, has sundry penal- | of it is that the Americans are far too wise to be led into the adop- 
ties hanging suspended over his head for voting.—A strong desire for | tion of M.+Xossuth’s international creed, notwithstanding all the 
useful and practical reformation of abuses is manifested in various | #droitness with which he urges it, and notwithstanding his most re- 
quarters; and the huge establishments directed by the Commissioners | markable avowal that the present state of affairs ia France is working 
of Customs are undergoing a critical examination by men of business | *dmirably for his cause. 


ner, have taken the field against him. 


and by the press. 


must eventually come out of the investigation. 


Eliot Warburton, the author of the “ Cresent and the Cross,” is about | same honour from the House cf Represemtatives, when it can agree 
to publish a novel, under the title ef “ Darien, or the Merchant | upon the wording of its resolution; and will be informally feasted by 


Prince.” The characters are said to be drawn from real life. 


Sir Charles Napier, the Admiral, has been attacking the Govern- 


ral Dundas, alluded to above. 


office, including Lord John Russell, do not figure to great advantage. 





Later news from Paris, whilst it shows that Louis Napoleon has suc- 


Ceeded for the present in firmly establishing his military despotism 
shows also a degree of atrocity in the execution of his daring plans 


at which public opinion revolts. The insignificance of the attempts at 
resistance in the Capital, and the fiendish barbarity of the troops em- | 900; whereas on Tuesday last it only numbered 12,384. 
ployed to suppress them, are coming daily to light, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of the French police to stifle at once the knowledge of past 


These little 
items are often put forth by way of feeling the pulse of public opiaion 
in certain districts, and are too unimportant for notice.—Government 
influence will, however, soon be tested in one of the Metropolitan bo- & . 
roughs, by the retirement of Admiral Dundas, the First Naval Lord of voless Lord Palmerston makes an spology for the language he em- 
the Admiralty, who has recently appointed himself to the command of 
the Mediterranean squadron. Rear-Admiral Stewart, another member 
of the same influential Board , is a candidate for the seat in Parliament 


Public meetings and leading articles evidence | interview with the President; was visited immediately on his arrival 
the tendency of the public mind; and although the Government| by Mr. Webster; is to dine this day in state at the Presidential man- 
is throwing its shield over the system and the officials attacked, good | sion; is to be formally welcomed to the Senate by the title of Louis 


needless; and we must content ourselves with a few brief memorands. 
The only published records of the Army Vote numbered 61,456 for 
the Dictator, and 3749 against him. Is it not surprising that any sol- 
diers should, under the circumstances, have had the boldness to speak 
thus openly? We take it as a favourable sign that the military are not 
unanimously determined to support a traitor and a tyrant ; and are 
further confirmed by the reports from Algeria, to the effect that much 
discontent prevailed in the formidable legions there quartered.—From 
the Provinces also there are proofs of an unquiet spirit observable in 
the continued issue of Autocratic decrees, placing Department after 
Department in a state of siege. Thirty-four, out of eighty-six, were at 
the latest date known to be given up to martial law; and although the 
convenience of this process is sufficiently obvious, it has its objection- 
able point of view, since the lying bulletins of the Monitcur as to the 
tranquil state of the country are negatived by its official declarations 
Of the prisoners and the persecuted, the accounts are not altogether 
reliable. It is certain however, that Thiers was carried off to the fron- 
tier, and it is said that he has made his appearance in England. 
Victor Hugo made his escape to Brussels. Cavaignac, the rumour 
goes, was offered his liberty, but refased it, unless his associates 
were released with him. For many others the prison-doors have been 
opened; but they come forth with the knowledge that they will be shot 
down mercilessly in the event of any overt attempt at asserting liberty 
of speech or action, and that they areliable to ten years’ banishment 
to Cayenne or Algeria, if not submitting with the best possible grace 
to the watchful guardianship of the Police. Has it not pleased the 
President of the Republic thus to issue his mandate? Has he not 
ordered the People to name him Dictator for ten years; and aflixed a 
penalty of banishment for that term to those who shall presume to say 
him nay? If, however, we know anything of French spirit, there will 
be another revolution before long. 

With a mingled feeling of shame and humiliation we read that the 
Marquis of Nermanby, the Queen of England’s representative in Paris, 
was present at the first public reception of Louis Napoleon, amongst 
the crowd of sycophantic nonentities who were bowing down to the rising 
sun. The ministers of Austria aad Russia and Prussia were in their 
legitimate place, but surely the British Ambassador might have imi- 
tated the more dignified example of the American Minister and held 
aloof from non-official intercourse with this bloody and base-minded 
adventurer. The Marquis’s private friendship with the Prince did not 
justify him in so dishonouring his countrymen; and if Parliament 
were sitting, we doubt not that he would be deservedly and signally 
rebuked. It must be added however in common fairness, that Lord 
Normanby finds some abettors, for Sir. F. Bond Head, in a letter to 
the T'imes, has recently given his very decided opinion that Louis Na- 
poleon is a ‘mild, benevolent, just, bold, honest, high-minded States- 
man.”!! Who wonders that the Tunes retorted somewhat severely ? 
It now appears that the Prince de Joinville either did not go to 
Lille, as asserted, with the intention of setting up an opposition stand - 
ard, or that having reconnoitred his grourd and foundit untenable, 
he returned very quickly and very quietly to Claremont. 

The French Minister at Washington, a few days since, calied offici- 
ally toinform the U.S. Secretary of State that Louis Napoleon had 
adopted his late course for the general interests of humanity and the 
particular honour and glory of France. We would that any little 
bird could whisper us, whether the sagacious Mr. Webster preserved 
a grave countenance, after his Excellency had gone through the pre - 
scribed rormula. 

The London journals before us enter at length into the probable 
effect of French politics upon British interests and security. The 
Times, anticipating an offensive alliance of Russia, Austria, Prus- 
sia, and France against Great Britain, even made a lachrymose 
appeal to the United States for assistance. This was premature, to 
say the least of it; for surely their high mightinesses the Despots, will 
have quitc enough work within their own dominions, for some time to 
come, in restraining the liberal propens‘ties of their subjects. This may 
not apply to Russia; but even she has a Poland on one frontier and 
certain warlike tribes of the Caucasus on another. 

The Spanish Government has announced its willingness to shake 
hands and be friends with the United (States; and to show that it is 
in earnest, has pardoned the American prisoners sent to Spain, after 
the close oi the late Lopez-Cuban affair. 

It is rumoured from Vienna that the Emperor of Austria has 
declined receiving the Earl of Westmorland, the British Ambassador, 


ployed, when a deputation congratulated him on the liberation of Kos- 
suth. The terms used were not very complimentary to Austria. 





We have little to say of Kossuth this week, although he is at Wash - 


The truth 


He has been admitted toa strictly private 


Kossuth, not as Governor of Hungary; will probably meet with the 


alarge number of members of Congress. How much money has been 





The managers of the Art-Union have postponed the annual distribu t- 
ion of prizes, to an indefinite, but we hope not a distant, day. 





lately subscribed on behalf of Hungary has escaped our notice ; but 
ment, through the columns of the 7'imes, on the appointment of Admi- it strikes us that the lists do not crowd out much news from the 
He himself had an eye to it. The cor- | journals. 
Tespondence is racy, but of unmanageable length. The great men in 


The subseribers. 
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must otherwise result, the committee makes another appeal to tho 
Public, and still keeps open its books. We have hitherto given our 
deliberate opinion that there is more real merit in the pictures now in- 
tended for distribution, than we have observed in any previous year; 
and for this reason we urge upon readers the expenditure of » 
trifle in the purchase of a ticket.——We eannot mix ourselves up 
with the msay attacks upon the institution itself, appearing in 
the public papers from time to time, and sometimes bearing the 
signatures of disappointed artists; but we must bear witness to the 
good effects produced by its establishment amongst us, and express our 
satisfaction that a score of artists of New York have lately published a 
card, expressive of their belief in its honest and judicious management. 
Decidedly the best pictorial talent of the city is comprised in the list of 
names appended to that declaration, and it ought to carry weight 
against vague charges from interested quarters. We would not be 
understood as disposed to advocate all the proceedings of the Art 

Union—such, for instance, as its keeping secret the prices it pays for 
its purchases,—but there seems to have been a large amount of stab- 
bing in the dark, in the accusations brought forward by its enemies ; 
against such a course every honest man ought to protest. 

The Philadelphia Art-Union has experienced a similar falling off im 
this year’s receipts. 





In noticing, last week, the rumour that a British fleet had taken up 
& position before Vera Craz, we expressed doubts as to the hostile mo- 
tive attributed. Had we then seen the list of this formidable squadron, 
as published by a New Orleans contemporary, we should have claesed 
itas a fieet of Flying Dutchmen. Amongst the vessels enumerated as be- 
fore Vera Cruz, at least three days earlier than the 29th of November, 
(for the report came from the city of Mexico) was the Indefatigable, 50, 
now in the Mediterranean—the Wellesley, 72, the late flag-ship of 
Lord Dundonald, and paid off in Eugland several months ago—the Ez- 
press and Calypso, steamers, there being no auch steamers in H.M. 
Navy—and lastly the Cumber/and, 70, bearing the flag of Vice Admir- 
al Sir George Seymour, who was at Bermuda on the 19th of November, 
purposing to sail thence for Jamaica on the 21st., and to make a length- 
ened stay at that Island! 





The public have learned with considerable regret that Jenny Lind 
will probably give nomore concerts in America, and that she will short- 
1y embark for Europe. The receipt of letters announcing the death 
of her mother has caused this alteratioa in her plans. 





Another competition, open to all nations, is invited, under the aus- 
pices of the British Government; and it is one of vast importance to 
this great maritime country. The object is to ascertain the relative 
merits of anchors. The trial will take place at Sheerness in April 
next. On this occasion, at least, utility will be the sole test of value. 





Several weeks since, we mentioned our belief that Sir Henry Bulwer 
would not return to this country. That impression is strengthened ; 
for we learn that his Excellency has left London for Italy, and it is not 
probable that in these stirring times his journey is a mere pleasure 
excursion. Perhaps we may hear of himat Turin, whence Sir R. Aber- 
comby, the British Minister, has been recently transferred to the 
Hague. The local and political position of Sardinia gives-unugual im- 
portance to this mission. 





Dread omens for the year 1852 have been presented to the publie 
in all sorts of shapes; but the physical advent of the New Year was 
cnrioualy at variance with these croakings of cvil. Ga Thursday, at& 
few minutes before midnight, after a long continued spell of fog and 
rain and mistiness, the clouds dispersed suddenly, as if by magic, and 
the moon shone forth fair and bright. There is a theme for poets-lau- 
reate to celebrate. 





We have already mentioned the intention of some of the British Na- 
val officers. who have served in the Arctic seas, to offer a testimonial 
of their esteem to Henry Grinnell Esq. of this city. The following ad- 
vertisemest from a London paper appeals to the general sympathy of 
the British public. 


HE LATE AMERICAN EXPEDITION in SEARCH of Sir JOHN 

FRANKLIN’S SHIPS —At a time when the interest and anxiety of 
the British pubiic are so painfully excited in behalf of the Arctic Expe- 
dition under the command of Captain Sir John Franklin, the under- 
signed officers of her Majesty’s Navy, and others deeply interested in 
such enterprizes, are desirous of drawing the attention of the nation at 
large to the humanity and munificence evinced by a private citizen of 
the United States of ..merica, Henry Grinnell, Esq., of New York, in 
equipping, in the year 1850, at his own individual expense, an expedi- 
tion, consisting of two vessels, commanded by skilful and zealous officers, 
and manned with effective crews, for the noble and disinterested pur- 
pose of assisting in the search after our missing countrymen. 

Such an act of genuine benevolence and princely liberality is, we be- 
lieve, unexampled in the history of the world, Mr. Grinnell having no 
personal connection whatever with those engaged in Sir John Frank- 
lin’s expedition. 

Impressed with the feeling that the community at large, in common 
with ourselves, participate in a desire to mark their sense of the prais- 
worthy conduct of this distinguished philanthropist, it is proposed to 
open a subscription for the purpose of presenting Mr. Grinnell with a 
national token of grateful regard, commensurate in some degree with 
the motives which prompted his benevolent efforts, and worthy of the 
cause ‘ which those efforts have been made and still continue to be 
exerted, 

John Ross, Knt., C.B., Rear-Admiral —Wm. Kaward Parry, Kot., 
Captain R.N.—Henry Kellett, €.B., do.—Fredk. W. Beechey, do.— 
Wm. A. B. Hamilton, do.—James C. Ross, Knt., do.—Joseph Nias, 
C.B., do —George Back, Knt., do.—Horatio T. Austin, C.B.,do.— 
Edward J. Bird, do.—Erasmus Ommaney, do —John Richardson, Knt., 
C.B., M.D.—Edward Sabine, Colonel R.A.—William Scoresby, RD,— 
W. Penny, late Commander of one of the Arctic Searching Expeditions. — 
C. G. Phillipps, Com. KR. N.—Chas. C. Forsyth, do.—Wm. J. Pullen, 
do.—Rochfort Maguire.—John Barrow, F.R.S., Admiralty. 


THE NEW ALBION PLATE FOR 1852. 

We promised to give some aecount of this Engraving, and having 
met with one, both complete and interesting, in & splendid volume now 
for sale at Putnam’s, we re-print it for the information of our 
The book alluded to is ‘‘ The Wilkie Gallery,” a work 
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facts, and any questioning as to futureevents. It is asserted on relia- | @0t® of 16,310, no extravagant notions were entertained for 1851. In 
ble testimony that upwards of two hundred suspected malcontents were | PToof of this the advertisement remarks, 


arrested, on the evening of the 6th ult. (two days after order was 


During the months of June, July, August and September of the present year, 


established), tried before a court martial, and shot at midnight on the the excess of subscriptions over the corresponding period in 1850, ranged betwee n 


1,500 and 1,800, and evenas late as the 1st December inst. there were 510 mein - 


a) . 
Champ de Mars, without proof of complicity, but simply as dangerous , bers more than on the same day last year. The last purchases made by the Com - 


characters ! 


Such acts as this—and many another equally atrocious mittee were in the month of September, during this favourable state of things. - 


To theic surprise and regret the subscriptions during the present month nav e 


pr be cited—eannot but irritate the feelings of those influential | greatly fallen off. 
classes, whose weight sooner or later will tell upon the choice of a Unwilling to curtail the expected numbers and value of the prizes to 








reason for this unusual course is fairly stated in a lengthened adver- of singular attraction, containing » hos? Che Dovid Wilkis’s weater- 
tisement which they have put out. The sum total of it is, that the pur- } pieces admirably engraved, together with very fall and able notices of 


chases of the Society have been based upon the reasonable presumption the artist Gas May'werke. 
that their subscription list for the current year would run up to 15,- 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AT THE CONVENT OF LA RABIDA,. 
Allan Cunningham gives us 29 interesting account of the origin of 


Now, it is | the picture of which this is a sket¢h. Soon after Wilkie’s retarn from 
absolutely necessary that some rough estimate of the probable receipts | Spain, he called upon him in company with a friend, a Mr. Ritchie, to 
should bo made, and it seems to us that, 1850 having furnished itg | look over his portfolio of sketches. Among them was this subject, with 


the character and interest of which Cunningham was so much struek 
that he advised the painter to expand it into a subject the size of life. 
Calling Wilkie aside be whispered to him, ‘‘ Do what Allan says; name 
your price, and J will buy the picture.’ His friend unfortunately did not 
live tosee his commission complete. The utmost pains were, however, 
bestowed upon it by the painter, who sent it to the exhibition of 1836, 
where it attracted considerable attention. It is certainly one of the 
most striking of his Spanish pictures. 

The incident here illustrated is a very remarkable one—perhaps the 
turning point of the fortunes of Columbus, and the immediate cause 
the discovery of the new world. ‘A stranger” says Washington 





Government.: But our copious extracts elsewhere render comment | be drawn, and shrinking from the pecuniary embarrassment which! ying, «travelling on foot and accompanied by a boy, stopped one night 
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at the te of a convent of Franciscan Friars, and asked for bread and 
oat pil et child. Friar Juan Perez de Marchena’ ning ba arm 
wis ‘struck with the rance of the stranger, and observing from 
bis air. and accent that he was « foreigner, entered into conversation 
wi that stranger was Columbus.” Inthe interview which fol- 
, Columbus Submitted his ideas to Perez. Up to this period the 
itrious discoverer had been endeavouring to engage some of the 
Princes of Europe in his plans. He had first applied to the Senate of 
Genoa, his native city, and afterwards to the King of Portugal, while 
he.sent his brother to Henry ? Il. of England, who had listened to his 
overtures, and he was about fo visit that country, when the momentous 
eonference with Juan Perez decided him tpon postponing it till he had 
sought for the patronage of Ferdinand and Isabella. Satisfied of their 
ieability himself, Perez, for whom Isabella had a great respect, 
mmended Columbus ‘0 her very warmly. He also secured the friend- 
ship of the Duke of Medina Celi, who laid the plan before Cardinal 
Ximeties. Twiée, in consequence, was Columbus called to court; but 
the proverbial caution of Ferdinand, and the expensive war which he 
was. then carrying On for the expulsion of the Moors, caused him to 
listen but coldly to the project. The conquest of Granada achieved, 
another effort was made by the persevering friends ofColumbus. The 
moment was well chosen and the issue successful. 

After eight years of constant solicitation he at length attained his 
object, and on the 17th of Aprii, 1492, entered into a formal agreement 
with the Spanish sovereign. Having taken leave of the Queen, Colum- 
bus marched in solemn procession with all his company to the monas- 
tery of La Rabida, the scene of this first interview with Perez, who, 
after the ceremonies of confession and absolution were over, adminis- 
tered to them the holy sacrament and joined in prayers for their suc- 
cess. Next morning, being Friday the 34 of August, the little fleet 

ot underweigh from the adjacent port of Palos. The success of Co- 
umbus, his vast discoveries, his return to Spain, his subsequent hu- 
miliations and imprisonment are known to all ourreaders. The painter 
has evidently felt his subject, and has thrown into the treatment an 
appropriate intensity. At the table, with maps and charts spread out 
before him—way-worn and travel-soiled, but of noble and commanding 
mien—sits Columbus. He is entirely wrapt up in the mighty scheme 
ower which his spirit has been »rooding for years. His absorbed ex- 
pression, his earnestness of conviction, as he traces with the compasses 
the line he proposes to follow, and explains to his hearers the reasons 
which lead him to expect success, is finely rendered by the painter.— 
His object, it should be remembered, was the discovery of a shorter 
passage to the Golden Hast than that around the Cape, “After re- 
Nelving long and seriously,” says Robertson, “‘ every circumstance sug- 
gested by his superior knowledge in the theory as well as the practice 
of navigation; after comparing attentively the observations of modern 
ilots with the hints and conjectures of aucient authors, he at last con- 
claded that by sailing directly towards the west ‘acrose the Atlantic 
ocean, new countries, which probably formed a part of the great con- 
ginent of India, must infallibly be discovered.” As the attempt to 
scover & northwest- passage to these desired regions led shortly after to 
the discovery of the northern continent of America, so did this western 
line of navigation accidentally reveal the southern. To return to the 
picture—the other figures are full of expression, though subordinate 
to the principal one. The friar on the right of Columbus appears to 
be listening with mingled surprise and admiration, while the oT selcinn 
Garcia Fernandez, of greater scientific acquirements, is gazing on with 
@ more scrutinizing look, yet evidently no less satisfied and convinced 
by the arguments adduced. The boy on the right relieves while height- 
ening the predominant expression. The concentrated and somewhat 
Rombrantesque management of the light and shade is entirely in har- 
mony with the rest of the treatment. 





‘Foxruer Seancu ror Sir Joun Frankuin.—In addition to the 
Pioneer and Intrepid screw steamers employed in the recent expedition, 
the Pheniz, a much larger screw steamer, of 260-horse power, which 
was taken up from Woolwich to Deptford lately, is ordered to be fitted 
‘and strengthened at the latter dockyard, for service in the Polar 
Seas, The excellent arrangement of sending three screw steam- 
ers to Wellington Channel has been made in order to avoid similar de- 
lays to those ex erienced by the Pioneer and Intrepid steamers during 
the recent expedition, when they had to tow the Resolute and Assistance 
sailing vessels. In the event of its being considered necessary to send 
sailing vessels with stores to the Arctic Regions next spring, they will 
be entirely independent of the steamers, and the latter wilt ealy have 
to act in concert with each other. 





FURTHER REINFORCEMENTS For THE Cape.—The Horse Guard: 
have determined on meeting Sir Harry Smith’s demand for further re- 
inforcements at the Cape, by sending by steam-vessel the battalion of 
Rifles now at Dover, and orders have been sent to Dover, to the batta- 
lion, to hold themselves in readiness for immediate embarkation. It was 
at first intended to send them out by her Majesty’s steam: frigate Bir- 
kenhead, at Portsmouth ; but it is now decided that they shall proceed 
to the Cape in the new iron screw frigate Megera, at Sheerness, Mr. 
Hoffmeister, and the officers and crew of the Cyclops, just returned 
from the Cape, having been turned over to that ship, the Megera 
having been thoroughly fitted for the conveyance of troops. The Rifles, 
we believe, are above 600 strong. 





Home-maAprE Gas,—Mr, Bower of St. Neots, Hunts, has constructed 

@ paicuted apparatus for mak'ng gas from coal, so small as to be adap- 

for private houses, inns, where ten or fewer lights may be required. 

It is enclosed in »n iron frame, occupying but little space, and may be 

managed by the errand boy. Beautiful gas is said to be made by ‘his 

plan, at the paper manufactories of Messrs. Towgood, Cambridge, at a 

cost of one shilling and sixpence pei 1000 cubic feet. The patent con- 

‘sists in getting hydrogen gas from steam (generated by the same fire 

that heats the retort), and converting that vapour into gas which other- 
wise would be converted into tar. 





Appotutments. 


B. Peacock, Esq., Q.C., is appoirted Legal Member of the Supreme Counci 
of India. This is the hucentien shee Aw ak held by Mr. fn omaha reas 
Edward Frome, R.E., formerly Surveyor-General in South Australia, is appointed 
Surve or-General at the Mauritius, in the room of Lieut.-Col. Lloyd, now H. M.’s 
Consul-General in Bolivia.—Mr. A. F. Lynch, member of the Council of St. Kits. 
—Mr. D.G. Campbell, member of the Legislative Council of St. Lucia. 


Arup. 


Wan-Orrice, Dec. 12.—1st Regt of Life Gds; A H Daven Gent, to be 
Cor,and Sub-Lt by pur, v Bateson, pro. 1st Drags; A Renee Gent, he Cor 
ty por. y Jones, pro. 10th Lt Drags; MJ B Dyne, Gent, to be Cor by pur, v Hon 

Keith, pro. 14th Lt Drags ; 8 R Jackson, Gent, to be Cor by pur, v Vansit- 
tart, pro. Regt of Ft; W Wainman, Gent, to be Ens by pur. 6th Ft: WC 
$ e, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Chapman, app to 5th Ft. 13th Ft; NHB 

ardon, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Doherty, who ret. 15th Ft; P A A Twynam, 
Gent, to be Eas by pur, v Crowther, who ret. 17th Ft; Brevet Maj L C 


chier to be Maj without par, v O'Grady, who ret u ent, 
v , pon full. pay; 8 H Dyer, G 
tobe Ens by pur, v R E Williams, pro. 29d Ft; Ens A L Nonck to be Lt with. 


out pur, v Mayne, in Gold Coast Corps; Serg R Jackson to be Ens without 
ony gm od Ft; D Dyneley, Gent, to be Sec Lt by pur, v Bathurst, pro. 
— 7: Iw T Madden to be Adjt, with the rank of Ens, v Hartshorn, pro. 
pots ie A H Hutchinson, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Stratton, pro; J Colling, 
ba xt ns by pur, vy Mosse, pro. 27th Ft; Brevet Maj G A Durnfoid to be 
&) without pur, v Brever Lt-Col Goodman, dec; Lt E N Molesworth to be Capt 

= Fe Lea pgetes; Ens T Maguire to be Lt without pur, v Seleowerth. 
Sub t : Frown to be Capt by pur, v Noel, who ret; Ens A F Ball to be 
ok pur, waged, A Mitchell, Gent, to be Ens b pur, vSchreiber, pro; E W 
Ene by par, v Snodgrass, pre: Pity” Ball, 36th Ft, O G8 Davies, Gent, to be 
, » PTO. 48r t; orne, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v 

F Nag wld to yyy ee Regtof Ft Gds. 49th Ft; G Rochford, Gent to be 
ped — "eal F — »Pro. Sist Ft; C Acton, Gent, to be Ens hy pur, v 
. Daa? phy yn Corbet \o be Capt by pur, v Bowie, who ret ; LtF 
Sis te ter | me gt, tobe Li, v Bacoa, who ex; G Hallam, Gent, to be 
tn Tadbinin * t; Sore, Gent, t» be Ens by pur, ¥Gwynne, pro. 66th 
Gas. to be E. b ent, to be Ens by pur, v Tottenham. who ret; J L Vorsehoyle, 
t, ns by pur, v Nash, who ret. 6h Ft; F G Barker, Gent, to be Ens 

Lt H Marray to be Capt 


P Or 
Warburton to be Capt by pur.» _ Louth, tobe Ens by pur. 85th Ft; 


f oP we be Lt by pur, v Warburton; C 
wardes, Bart, pro; RC Glyn, Gent, t 
Sime Recs J B Rouse to be Qumr, v Neill, aaa sanaiien m “a w 1 
bi R Charnock, Geut, to be Ens by pur, v Webster app to 98th Ft. 3d 
tow ys Cc > from 52d Ft, to be Lt, v Dixon, who ex. 
> T 55th 
os Powel. A Sempden, from half pay 55th Ft, to be Staff Surg 
FACE OF ORDNANCE, Dec. 11.—RI Regt of Artillery ; B t GH 
v Collington, dee ; Sec ree A Oldfield ta he Capt, Miyde, hen 


ymour, who ret; Ens the Hon E J 
W Hogge, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v 
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ret on full pay; Brevet Maj J C Burmester tobe Capt, v Stotherd; First Lt J R 
Mann to be Sec Capt, v Burmester; Sec Lt H R Luard to be First-Lt, v Mann. 

Wak-OrrFice, Dec. 19.—4th Regt of Drag Gds ; Capt C'H D Donovan, from 
9th Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Coles, whoex. 6th Drag Gds ; A J Owles, Gent, to 
be Veterinary-Surg, v Cherry, app to 7th Drag Gds. 7th Drag Gds ; Veterinary: 
Surg A H Cherry, from 6th Drag Gds, to be Vercrinaty-Butg, v Edlin, dec. | 9th 
Lt Drags ; Capt J RJ Coles, from 4th Drag Gds, to be Capt, v Donovan. 13th 
Lt Drags; Cor the Hon W H W Quin, to be Lt by pur, v Mosman, who ret. 
14th Regt of Ft; Ens F Smythe to be Lt by pur, v De Wilton, who ret; DS 
Warren, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Smythe, 17th Ft; Lt J Bourne to be Capt 
without pur, v Boarchier, pro; Ens F H Mylias, from 15th Ft, to be Lt without 
pur, v Bourne. 37th Ft; Capt L A Bedford, from 51st Ft, to be Capt, v Manners, 
a ex. 5ist Fc; Capt H R Manners, from 37th Ft, 10 be Capt, v Bedford, 
who ex. 


STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY —The following report is extracted from the 
U.S. Magazine, and was corrected to the 25th of November.—W here two places 
are = epee the last-named is that at which the Depéx of the Regiment is sta- 
uoned. 

ist Life Guards, Regent’s Park.—2nd, Hyde Park.—Royal Horse Guards, 
Windsor.—ist Dragoon Guards, Newbridge.—2nd, Ipswich.—3rd, Birmingham. 
—4th, Cahir.—5th, Dublin,—6th, Ballincollig.--7th, Dublin —1st Dragoons, 
Brighton —2nd, Dorclester.—3rd, Light, Umballah, Bengal; Maidstone.—4th, 
Woolwich.—6th Dragoons, Piershill.—7th Hussars, Dublin.—8th Hounslow.— 
9th Lancers, Umbaliah, Bengal ; Maidstone.—10th Hussars, Kirkee, Bombay ; 
Maidstone.—I 1th, Nottingham.—12th Lancers, Cape of Good Hope.—13th Light 
Dragoons, York.—14th Meerut, Bengal; Maidstone.—15tka Hussars, Bangalore, 
Madras; Maidstone —16th Lancers, AF cmengene: Canterbury.—Grenadier 
Guards [1st bat.], Wellington Bks.—[2nd bat.], Windsor.—[3rd bat.], St John’s 
Wood.--Coldstream Guards, [1st bat.], Chichester.—[2nd bat |], Portman Street 
Bks.—Scotch Fusilier Gds. [1st bat.] Tower.—[2nd_ bat.| St. George's Bks.—1st 
Foot, [ist bat.| Winchester.—[2nd bat.| Fermoy —2nd, Cape of Good Hope ; 
Chs. Fort.--3rd Malta, Boyle.—4th, Weedon.--Sth Mauritius; Chatham.—6th, 
Cape of Good Hope; Nenagh.—7th Portsmouth.—8th, Deesa, Bombay ; Chat- 
ham.—9th Athlone.—10th, Wuzeerabad, Bengal; Chatham.—1ith, N.S. Wales; 
Walmer,—12th, Chatham.—([2nd bat.] Cape of G. H.—13th, Gibraltar; Gosport. 
—14th, Dublin.—1ith, Ceylon; Jersey. —16cth, Jamaica; Hythe.—17th, Galway, 
—18th, Fort William, Bengal ; Chatham.—19th, Devonport.—20th, Montreal, 
Canada; Chatham —21st, Newcastle-on-Tyne—22nd, Dugshai, Bengal; Chat- 
ham.—23rd, Chester, —[2nd bat. | London ; Canada.—24th, Wuzeerabad, B~ngal ; 
Chatham.—25th, Bangalore, Madras; Chatham.—26th, Gibraltar; Newport, 3.W, 
—27th, Dublin.—28th, Manchester.—29th, Meerut, Bengal; Chatham —30th. 
Corfu; Walmer.—31st, Enniskillen.—32nd, Jullundur, Bengal; Chatham.— 
33rd, Edinburgh.—34th, Trinidad ; Mullingar.—35th, Dublin.—26th, Barbadoes ; 
Isle of Wight.—37th, Ceylon; Chatham.—38ih, Winchester.—39h, Dublin.— 
40th, Cork.—4lst, Zante; Cestlebar.—42nd, Halifax, N.S ; Aberdeen.—43rd, 
Cape of G. H.; Buttevant.—44th, Gibraltar; Isle of Wight—45th, Cape of Good 
Hope; Chatham.—46:h, Preston.—47th, Corfu; Waterford.—48th, Portsmouth.— 
49th, Corfu; Templemore—50th, Ashton.—5lst, Fort St. George, Madras; 
Chatham.—52nd, Limerick.—53rd, Rawul Pindee, Bengal; Chatham.—54th, 
Quebec ; Bristol —55th, Gibraltar; Tralee. —56th, Bermuda; Chatham —57th, 
Kilkenny.—58th, New Zealand; Canterbury.—59th, Hong Kong; Fermoy.— 
60th, [1st bat.] Kussowlie, Bengal ; Chatham.—[2nd bat.] Cape of G. H.; Naas. 
—6lst, Peshawur, Bengal; Chatham.—62j, Dublin —63rd, Limerick —64th, 
Kurrachee, Bombay; Chatham.—65th, New Zealand; Canterbury.—66th, Que- 
bec; Youghal—67th, Barbadoes; Isie of Wight—68th, Malta; Birr.—69th, 
Antigua; Chatham.—70th, Cawnpore, Bengal; Chatham. —7\|st, Newry.—[2nd 
bat.] Toronto, Canada.—72nd, St. John’s, N. B.; Guernsey.—73rd ,Cape of Gor 
Hope; Londonderry.—74th, Cape of Good Hope; Kinsale.—75th, Umbuiau, 
Bengal ; Chatham.—76th, Malta; Chatham.—77th, Plymouth.—78th, Aden, Bom- 
bay ; Chatham —79th, Stirling —80th, Dinapere, Bengal ; Chatham.—81st, Tem- 
plemore.—S82nd, Brecon.—83rd, Kurrechee, Bombay ; Chatham.—84th, Trichin- 
opoly, Madras; Chatham.—8s5th, Hall.—8éth, Poonah, Bombay; Chatham — 
87th, Ferozepore, Bengal ; Chatham.—88sth, Canterbury.—89:h, Clonmel.—90th, 
Cork.—91st, Belfast.—([2nd bat.] Cape of Good Hope.—92nd, Corfu ; Carlow.— 
93rd, Glasgow.—94th, Cannamore, Madras; Chatham.—95th, Portsmouth.—96ih 
Lahore, Bengal ; Chatham.—97th, St. John’s, N.S. ; Chatham.—98th, Peshawar, 
Bengal ; Chatham.—99th, Van Diemen’s Land ; Chatham.—Rifle Brigade [ist 
bat.] Dover.—[2nd bat.| Kingston, Canada; Isle of Wight.—1st West India Regi- 
ment, Jamaica; Chatham —2nd, Demerara; Chatham.—3rd, Jamaica, 8. Leone, 
&c. ; Chatham.—Ceylon Rifle Regt., Ceylon —Cape Mountain Rifles, Cape of 
Good Hope.—Royal Canadian Rifle Regt., Canada.—St. Helena Regt., St. Hel- 
ena; Chatham—RI. Newfoundland Cos., Newfoundland.—Royal Malta Fen- 


cibles, Malta. 
Obituary. 


Ligut.-Gen. Sin Georce Quentin, C. B.—This venerable and highly-dis- 
tingushed officer expired on the 7th inst., at his residence in Great Cumberland. 
street, Hyde-park, atthe advanced age of 92. Nearly the whole of this officer’s 
life was spent inthe army. Previously to entering the British service, he served 
for five years in the Gards du Corps in Hanover. He afterwards entered the 
British army as Cornet in the 10th Hussars, the favourite regiment of the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George 1V. With that corps he served during the Peninsular 
war, and on several occasions most particularly distinguished himself. He was 
in Sir John Moore’s campaign, and was present at Corunna. He subsequently 
served under the Duke of Wellington, during the campaigns in the Peninsula, 
in 1813 and 1814.—He next servedin Flanders, and during the Waterloo cam- 
paign, and was severely wounded inthe engagement of the 18th of Juue. Sir 
George received a medal and one clasp for his conduct at the battle of Toulouse, 
and others. Sir George was Aide-de-camp to George the Fourih, from 1811 to 
1825, when he was appointed equery to the crown stables.—The deceased entered 
the army in 1792, and he became a Lieut.-General in 1838. In 1821 he was 
knighted- 

Sir Joun GriavstTone, BARt-—We have to announce this week the death of 
Sir John Gladstone, Bart., who expired at his seat at Fasque, about nine o'clock on 

Sunday morning, the 7th ult. Sir John passed through a long and in many re- 
spects remarkable career. He was born at Veith, in the year 1764, and came to 
Liverpool at the age of 22, with letters to the firm of Messrs. Corrie and Co, corn 
merchants, with whose house he became associated under a partnership engage- 
ment for fourteeu years. At the termination of his copartnery he engaged in the 
general commerce of the town, and became one of the most eminent and successful 
merchants either of thisor any other community. His was one of those master 
spirits which are no less quick to conceive than prompt and energetic in carrying 
outadesign. Toa bold self-reliance he added an indomitable perseverance in 
the pursuit of his object, and by his regular and systematic habits of business, 
combined with untiring activity and yreat physical strength, he was enabled to go 
through an amount of labour that would have overwhelmed most other men. If 
he was fortunate in trade, his fortune was not the result of an accidental concur. 
rence of circumstances, or the success that sometimes follows blind adventure: it 
was the reward that usually, if not invariably, atterds well-directed energy and 
enterprise. His plans were not the eager graspings of the rash and daring specu- 
lator, but the well-weighed conclusions of prudent forethought, superior intelli- 
gence, far-seeing calculation, and sound judgment. He led the way into many of 
the new openings for the commerce of the town, particularly in the trade to the 
East, when it was thrown open to the country atlarge. The very first vessel that 
sailed from Liverpoo! for Calcutta, the Kingsmiii, was sent out by Sir John Glad- 
stone. He was one of those, in short, whose tone of mind and public spirit gave 
character, life, and animation to thetown. He was foremostin all the great move- 
ments connected with its public institutions, and in the furtherance of every politi- 
cal or other object calculated to promote the general interest. Among other in- 
stances of this we may mention, that owing to his exertions, the deck rates, pre- 
viously levied upon shipping, were transferred to shippers and goods, an alteration 
which, while it afforded essential relief to the shipping interest, largely added to 
the revenues of the Dock Estate. For this service Sir John received the freedom 
of the borough. He was also greatly instrumental, at an incipient stage of the 
proceeding, in bringing avout the connexion between Liverpool and Mr. Canning, 
which proved so important an era in that great man’s history, while it conferred 
such substantial benefits upon the town, and raised it to so influential a position 
among the constituencies of the empire. Sir John receivei his baronetcy, in a 
very honourable manner, from the late Sir Robert Peel. Since thattime he has 
resided partly in London and partly at Fasque, an estate of six or seven thousand 
acres, which he purchased a few years ago, and where it has been his happiness 
to enjoy his otium cum dignitate, dispensing the hospitalities of his princely man- 
sion to numerous friends, and receiving frequent visits from different members of 
his numerous and warmly attached family. The estate of Fasque is situated in 
Kincardineshire, on the east coast of Scotland, about seventy miles north of Edin- 
burgh, and twelve or thirteen from Montrose. This estate, we understand, Sir 
John has left to his eldest son Thomas, who succeeds tothe title. Sir John has left 
three other sons, namely, Robertson, well known as an eminent merchant in this 
town, John, captain in her Majesty’s navy, and William Ewart, the youngest, late 
secretary for the colonies, and one daughter, Miss Gladstone, who has resided 
with her venerated parent at Fasque since the death of her mother, which took 
place in 1835. We understand that the remains of the deceased baronet will be 
deposited in the family vault attached to the Episcopal Church built by Sir John 
on the estate. As amarkof respect, justly due to the deceased, the flag at the 
Town-hall was hoisted half-mast —Liverpool paper. The London Morning Post 
says, “This distingaished Baronet, whose demise we briefly recorded yesterday, 
was, throughout his public life, a staunch Protectionist. * * * In 1835 he obtained 
a royal license to drop the final “s’’ in his name, and take the name of Glads.oue. 
He was created a baronet shortly before the retirement of the late Sir Robert Peel 
from office, in 1846. It is proper to add that the venerable gentleman accepted 
the office solely on the condition that he should not be considered, iu doing so, to 
recognize the propriety of Sir Robert Peel's free-trade policy.” 


? 


At Canons Ashby, Northamptonshire, Dame Elizabeth Dryden, widow of the 
late Rev. Sir Henry Dryden, Bart.—-At his residence, Selskar-house, Wexford, 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Johns, formerly of the 63d Regiment.—Colonel Nathaniel Bean, 
late of H. M. 17th Regiment, in the 76th year of his age.—Aged 52, Captain W. 
Preston, R.N., second son of the late Admiral Preston, of Askam Bryan, county of 
York.—Mr. A. Hill Bradshaw, late accountant-general at the Army Pay-office.— 
At Reading. aged 82, Francis J. Forbes, Esq., formerly collector of her Majesty's 
Customs at Port Antonio, Jamaica.—The Rev. Dr. Sadleir, Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. The appointment of a successor rests with the Government. 
The office is worth £2,500 per annum.—-George Donald, a Scotch poet, known as 
the “ Glasgow Unfortunate.”"—Major Patriarche, R.M-—Ensign W. H, Clarke, 
H.M, 67th Regt—In his 70th year, at Blachford, Sir Frederick Leman Rogers, 
Bart., of Biachford, Devon.—At Dorney-court, Bucks, Caroline Lady Palmer, 
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age! 80.~ At Sunnehouse, Charles Coriield, Bs4,, late surgeon of H. M. t7ih Four 
—At Winchester Captain Vernon, Pay:naster of the 33: Regiment. 


FAusic. 


Mr. Eisretp’s QuaRTETTE Sorrgez.—Among the most interesting perform- 
ances of the New York winter season, are the quartettes of Mr. Eisfeld. This is 
now the second year that they bave been given, and the interest felt ia them is an 
increasing and promises to be a lasting one. The attendar s ‘salready such that 
recourse has been had to a larger locality. A new impulse was given them at the 
last performance by the presence of Jenny Lind, who thus gave her personal tes- 
timony to their merit and interest. [véry friend of art, indeed, must be interested 
in this new musical enterprise and its originator, and must wish all success to a 
gentleman who is evidently desirous to do something, not for his own pocket, but for 
art itself, and that ina dignified and worthy way. The origin of this “ Quartette’’ 
is somewhat like that of the “ Philharmonic ;’’ the same quiet and unostentatious 
beginnings nave been peculiar to each, and, as the Philharmonic has grown at last 
to be a permanent and influential institution among us, so we trust this Quartette 
will be perseveringly sustained, till a similar result is achieved. 

The time was, when a symphony of Beethoven or Mozart, or the quartettes and 
other concerted pieces of the great masters, would have fallen dead upon the sen- 
sibilities of anaudience. Now, we have enthusiastic and eager listeners when- 
ever such compositions are affurded us, and in our drawing-rooms and private cir- 
cles we hear from the accomplished fingers “f oar own countrywomen the classic 
productions of Beethoven, Spohr, and Mende!ssohn, whose masterly conceptions 
are worthily interpreted to us. All honoar to the few men who have acted, and 
still act, as true musical educators in the community, and whose names we feel it 
no impropriety to mention, such men as Scharfenberg, Timm, and Eisfeld, and 
equal honour to the three institutions through which they have wrought thus far 
upon the public taste, the “ Philharmonic,’, “ Harmonic,’ and “ Quartette” asso- 
ciations, 

The programme on Saturday evening comprised two quartettes. a trio, and two 
songs. For our own taste, the order of succession might have been somewhat im- 
proved, the trio of Beethoven, which was of a more serious and of a graver cast 
than the other pieces, coming first, and the lighter and moe popular quartette of 
Mozart taking its place in the programme. Considerable tact we think may be 
displayed in the way a musical banquet is served up to the taste of an audience. 
The graver, more thoughtful and earnest compositions first, is the universal prin- 
ciple in the law of succession. We found Mozart, indeed, who led the pro- 
gramme, so fascinating that we could scarcely get him out of our ears the rest of 
the evening, <A peculiarity of this beautiful composer is, that his themes (which 
he always works so admirably) completely possess one with their beauty: they 
are so un-laboured, so natnral, and so captivating to the heart, that we cling to 
them like very sweet friends, whom we see for the first time, and who are to us 
“loves at first sight.” The second movement of the quartette seemed particalarly 
to appeal to the audience, and was called tor a second time. One of the most en 
joyable features of the whole performance we thought, was the nice care which 
was taken by the players with respect to the light and shade—the musical colour- 
ing. We had some veritable piano playing, which we so rarely hear, the instru- 
ments being repressed to what one may really consider piano and pianissimo. 
The most that is usually attained is a moderate mezzo. A single question only 
arose in our minds during the first piece ;—was or was uot the violincello a trifle 
too low forthe other instruments? We might have been mistaken, but there ap- 
peared to us occasionally, to be a slight disparity in the tuning. We remarked it 
most perhaps in the imitations of the four instruments upon the figure do, mi, sol, 
do (the command chord), with which we think the movement closes.—Beethoven's 
Trio is not one of his most striking compositions; still in the Scherzo there is 
some interesting counterpoint, and the principal theme of the Allegro is truly 
Beethovian. Mr. Scharfenberg carried tastefully his part on the piano, though we 
should have liked perhaps a little more vim—a stronger sfz. upon the accented 
note in the first theme. Mendelssohn’s Quartette was delicious. The ‘ Can- 
zonetta” particularly, (which was encored) we found very fresh, racy, and char- 
acteristic. It is rather remarkable, however, how strong an impression Mendels- 
sohn’s early composition, the “‘ Midsummer’s-night-dream,” seems to have made 
upon his own mind. The reminiscences of the insect hun. in the opening over- 
ture must have strack every one in listening to this Quartette. The same remin- 
iscences we hear elsewhere, where a similar violin éffect is also applied. Apart 
from this we think Mendelssohn has very little mannerism. Spohr, indeed, is very 
much more of a seif-plagiarist, his mannerisms having become almost stereotyped. 

Mr. Meyer sang his two songs well. But we have a single suggestionto make 
with regard to these intermediate performances. Would it not be better te choese 
songs of a brighter and airier quality, to serve as a contrast to the generally earn 
est quality of the instrumeutal pieces? Mr. Meyer's selection strikes us as being 
too heavy and sentimental for the taste of most audiences. If he would give us 
some animated, stirring songs between whiles, he would produce a much more fa- 
vonrable and agreeable effect upon the auditors. In music, asin all other things, 
we need contrast and variety. 

In conclusion, we strongly commend the performances of Mr. Eisfeld to all trae 
lovers of music, and such as desire to foster a pure, classical taste in the commu- 
nity. The next concert we shall duly announce to oyr readers. 

Musicat Funp Concert .—The performances of chiefest interest on this occa 
sion were those of Miss Hayes, and the Quartette party already alluded to. Miss 
Hayes sang a new cavatina composed by Mr. Wallace, called the “ Happy Bird 
ling,” with an obligato flute part for Mr. Kyle. It proved an effective piece, and 
was re-demanded. Our real birdling has flown, and her voice will hereafter be 
mute among us. We wish she had flown from us ou a less sorrowful pinion 
Peace attend the good, the generous, the gifted Jenny Lind. 

Miss Hayes sang brilliantly and sweetly as ever. Almost every piece—we be 
lieve every piece was encored. Timm and his compeers gave us a most enjoyable 
movement from Spohr’s quintette. We never heard it we think in so rapid a fem- 
po. Perhaps this was well, considering the circumstances of time and place. We 
see that Timm’s finger upon the piano is as crisp, as fleet, and as true asever. A 
very good performance was also that of Mr. Ahrend upon the violincello. He 
showed some want of tact however, in his choice of a piece when he was re-called 
by the audience ; very much injuring the effect produced by the first performance. 
An instrumental player of great merit is also Mr. Haase, the trumpeter. We 
are always glad to see him down for a solo on the programme, The overture of 
“Der Freyschutz,” under Mr. Wallace’s direction, was better played than we 
have heard it in along time. On the whole everything went off well, and the house 


was a fashionable and numerous one. 


Drama. 


Tue BroapwaY—Loria McntxEs.—Doubled prices, seats put up at auction, 
and the conversion of the whole pit, save the two back benches, into reserved 
stalls—these innovations signalized the first appearance of this notorious woman, 
on Monday last. And very short sighted were these same changes ; for alihough 
undoubtedly several hundreds of extra dollars were thereby drawn into the Man- 
ager’s pocket, yet many thousands will eventually be kept out of it, from the 
reaction which will ensue, and from the loss of confidence which necessarily fol- 
lows upon large pretensions and slight fulfilments. 

The crowd, almost exclusively of the masculine gender, was immense ; and 
they had a merry time of it, for the failure of the great attraction was so complete, 
that one could scarcely forbear laughing at the thoughts of all the excitement got 
upfor the occasion. Never was quotation more appropriate than the one already 


applied, 





“' Parturiunt Montes, nascitur ridiculus mus,” 

The star of the evening danced thrice, in a trifling ballet ; but halfa-dozen of 
her steps and one single pose satisfied the lookers on, that she has not the smallest 
chance in the world of achieving eminence as a dancer. Surely the fair dame’s 
head must have been turned by flattery, ere she could have dreamed that this was 
her vocation. She possesses no qualifications for it—neither grace of movement, 
or flexibility of limb, nor even the acquired mastery of the rudiments of the art, 
without which she must remain atyro. True, she has a marvellously handsome 
face, with an eye of exceeding beauty and force of expression; and in a 80 called 
Hungarian dance, with a marching accompaniment of soldiers, she threw great 
spirit into her action, and geve inklings to the curious of that latent fiery temper 
with which rumour has so generally endowed her. But this will never make a 
Cerito or Carlotta Grisi; and the plain truth mast be told—the dashing, showy 
seductive, and eccentric Lola Montes is not, and never will be, a danseuse- We 
have only to add that she does not in the least resemble any engraved po ° 
her which we have seen—they do not do her justice. She is of mediuin height ave 
thin exceedingly, with a neat and well turned figure. 


—_ 





The arrival of the Africa has crowded ourour other dramatic avtices. 
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Notices of New @aorks. 


Dream-Lire: o Fase oy THE Seasons. By Ik. Marvel. New 
York. 1861. Scribner.—Spring typifying the dreams of Boyhood— 
Summer those of Youth—A utumn those of Manhood—and Winter those 
of Old Age—such are the materials out of which this agreeable author 
has made another, and a very acceptable, volume. The subject matter 
of it has not indeed much novelty; nor is there any great originality | 
in its mode of treatment. Nevertheless, it takes a stronger hold of one 
than does many a more striking book ; for it appeals to the feelings 
rather than to the mind, and its gentle influences steal imperceptibly 
over the reader. The contrast it offers, too, in style to the prevalent 
style of the day is absolutely grateful. There is none of the straining 
after effect, none of the evident attempt at cleverness, none of the far- 
fetched antithesis, which constitute piquant writing and go far now-a- 
days towards ensuring popularity. Mr. Mitchell, who dedicates his 
«+ Dream Life” to Washington Irving, has caught much of that author's 


early grace. 

Slight sketches. of character run through the volume; and with re- 
ference to them, and also to his ** Reveries of a Bachelor,” the follow- 
ing passage is worth extracting. 

A great many inquisitive people will, I do not doubt, be asking after all this 

relude, if my pictures are true pictures? The question,—the courteous reader 
will allow me to say,—is an impertinent one. It is but a shabby truth that wants 
an author's affidavit to make it trust-worthy. I shall not help my story by any 
such poor support. If there are not enough elements of truth, honesty, and nature 
in my pictures, to make them believed, they shall have no oath of mine to bolster 
them up. } : 

Lhave been a sufferer in this way before now; and a little book that I had the 
whim to publish a year since, has been set down by many as an arrant piece of 
imposture. Claiming sympathy as a Bachelor, I have been recklessly set down 
as acold undeserving man of tamily! My story of troubles and loves has been 
sneered at, as the sheerest gammon. 

But among this crowd of cold-blooded crities, it was pleasant to hear of one 
or two pursy old fellows who railed at me, for winning the affections of a sweet 
Italian girl, and then leaving her to pine in discontent! Yet in the face of this, an 
old companion of mine in Rome, with whom I accidentally met the other day,— 
wondered Low on earth I could have made so tempting a story out of the matronly 
and black haired spinster, with whom I happened to be quartered in the Eternal 
City! i 

We cannot determine off hand to which period of life Mr. Mitchell’s 
happiest sketches belong; for they have all a strong relish of truth 
and nature. Take this sample, from a chapter headed Boy- Religion, 
which, by the way, contains some sound observations on the unpalat- 
able and therefore profitless manner in which things heavenly are 
often proffered to childhood. 


Sometimes upon a Summer Sunday, when you are wakeful upon your seat in 
chureh, with some strong-worded preacher, who says things that half fright you, 
it occurs to you to consider how much goodness you are made of; and whether 
there be enough of it after all, to carry you safely away from the cluteh of Evil! 
And straightway you reckon up those friendships where your heart lies: you 
know you are atrue and honest friend to Frank ; and you love your mother, end 
your father: as for Nelly (his sister), Heaven knows, you could not contrive a 
way to love her better than you do. 

You dare not take much credit to yourself for the love of little Madge :—partly 
because you have sometimes caught yourself trying—not to love her : and partly 
because the black-eyed Jenny comes in the way. Yet you can find no command 
in the Catechism, to love one girl to the exclusion of all other girls. It is some- 
what doubtful if you ever do tind it. But, as for loving some halt dozen you could 
name, whose images drift through your thought, ia dirty, salmon-coloured frocks, 
and slovenly shoes, it is quite impossible; and suddenly this thought, coupled 
with a lingering remembrance of the pea-green pantaloons, utterly breaks down 
your hopes, 

Yet, you muse again,—there are plenty of good people as the times go, who 
have their dislikes, and who speak them too. Even the sharp talking clergyman, 
you have heard say some very sour things about his landlord, who raised his reat 
the last year. And you know that he did not talk as mildly as he does in the 
Charch, when he found Frank and yourself quietly filching a few of his peeches, 
through the orchard fence. 


We commend this little work in all sincerity to those who have not 
outlived all the fresher impulses of youth—and many such there be, 
even numbering their three-score years and ten; but we warn from it 
self-pluming ‘‘ men of the world,” and women over whose households 
and whose affections Fashion is the presiding genius. The latter wil! 
laugh at it as sentimental nonsense; but the former will find it a feast 
of good things. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF WALKING. 
BY H. DE BALZAC, 

About two months since, inseveral successive numbers, the Courrier 
des Etats Unis published the following extracts from a posthumous 
work of the above-named author, which was then appearing in the col- 
umns of a Paris newspaper. For thefree translation of them we are in- 
debted to our occasional correspondent J., who has mastered the ex- 
ceeding difficulty of rendering so subtle and profound a writer. In 
minuteness of scrutiny and closeness of observation, De Balzac and 
other clever men of his school are unsurpassed. Their anatomising 
process indeed sometimes reminds one of the dissecting room; and 
we think we do not hazard much in the assertion that, as in natural, 
so in moral life, the French are better surgeons than physicians. The 
reader may perhaps find this remark exemplified below; but as the 
subject addresses itself only to a limited class, we shall break it up into 
portions of moderate length. It begins thus: 

To observe the psychological phenomena of man, to seize upon his 
most hidden movements, and t6 deduce conclusions from the invoiuntary 
but rare betrayal of the innermost feelings of this privileged being, re- 
quires an amount of genius and an attention to detail which would 
seem to be incompatible. It calls for the patience shown of old by a 
Muschenbrock and a Spellanzani, or in our day by a Nobili, a Magendie, 
a Flourens,a Dutrochet, and others. There mustalso be that quickness 
of vision which makes everything converge towards a centre; that 
logical habit which at once classifies phenomena; that perspicacity 
which sees and deduces; that caution which ever keeps in view the 
whole of the circle whilst revealing one segment of it; and that prompt 
decision which jumps at once to results. 

This many sided genius, which has been displayed in the department 


of natural science by several justly celebrated men, is infiaitely more | 


rare in the observer of moral nature. The writer, whose task it is to 
diffuse light from high places, must clothe his subject in a garb of 
literature, and throw life and interest into the driest doctrines and the 
most scientific studies. Hence he finds himsel? incessantly trammelled 
by the laws, the poetry, and the accessories of art. He must be atonce 
@ great writer and a close observer—a Jean Jaques in the Greenwich 
Observatory. Such is the problem proposed; one without solution. 
Discoveries in the exact physical sciences only tax the moral vision ; 
whilst the spirit of psychological research imperatively demands the 
monk’s sense of smelling and the blind man’s gift of hearing. No ob- 
servation is worth having, unaccompanied by an exquisite perfection of 
the senses aud an almost supernatural memory 

Apart then from the smaller number of observers who conduct their 
researches into human nature without the scalpel and judge it by its 
Own showing, it happens frequently that the man endowed with the 
microscopic eye, indispensable to success in this study, lacks the power 
of expression ; and, on the other hand, he who could express what he 
Baw sees nothing, or sees itimperfectly. Those, who like Moliere could 
hold the mirror up to nature, were guided by the most trifling indica- 
tions. Then they drew upon their contemporaries at sight, and took 
Summary vengeanceson those who protested too loudly. Every age 


an its man of genius, who becomes the secretary of his times. Homer, 
ay Tacitus, Shakspeare, Machiavel, Rabelais, Bacon, Moliere, 
oltaire, were the embodiment of the spirit of their ages. 


The most finished observers live in the world, but whether from in- 
olence or indifference to fame, they die without having made other 
use of their talent than what their own exigencies required, or the 
ra ertainment of the two or three last lingerers in a drawipg-rcom. 
wd pane line, Gérard would have been the cleverest man of letters, if he 
ad not been a great painter: his touch ig as fine when he describes @ 
portrait, as when he paints it. 
Oftentimes, it is coarse vulgar men, operatives in the circle of life, 





forced to study its phases as a woman learns to know her husband the 


better to deceive him, who pass away without ting in the common 
fund of the intellectual world any part of r shrewd discoveries. 
Often, too, as woman eminently artiste, who in familiar conversation 
shows astonishing depth of penetration, will disdain authorship, laugh 
at men, despise and use them for her purposes. So it has come to pass 
that the most delicate cf all psychological subjects has remained nn- 
profaned by touch—perhaps, because to handle it required too much 
science and too much frivolity. I, myself, urged on by that reliance 
on one’s own abilities which survives the wreck of all other creeds, im- 
pelled too, doubtless, by a feeling of first love for a new subject, I have 
yielded to this fancy: I have taken my place on a chair, and looked 
carefully at the passers by. At first I sought only to amuse myself 
with the result of my observations, keeping my own secret of the Open 
Sesame. But it was not to look and laugh that I had come to this work, 
but to analyze, abstract, and classify—to classify, in order to reach the 

overning law—the law of motion. In other words, to draw up a code 
or the advantage of the weak or the indolent, whereby, without the 
trouble of reflection, they might regulate their movements by observing 
a few simple principles. By means of this code, men of progression and 
those who believe in the perfectibility of the species, might at pleasure 
appear amiable, graceful, distinguished, well-bred, fashionable, eeduc- 
tive, learned, Dukes, Marquises, or Counts, in place of seeming vulgar, 
stupid, bores, pedants, snobs, masons in jthe employ of the Citizen 
King, or Barons of the Empire. And is not this art allimportant in 
nation whose motto is—‘* Seeming, not being ?” 

Could I lay bare the inmost recesses of the heart of the model Edi- 
tor, the enlightened Philosopher, the virtuous Grocer, the dilettante 
Professor, the old Linen Draper, and the illustrious Stationer, lately 
by the (mocking) grace of Louis Philippe made Peer of France, I 
am sure that graven on them in letters of fire would be this wish— 
** Above all things, let me look like a nobleman!” They will con- | 
tradict it, deny it, will say, ‘‘ It matters nothing to me; I care nothing 
for it; Iam a Philosopher, Grocer, Professor, Linen Draper, or Sta- 
tioner!” Believe them not! Forced into the peerage, they wish to be 
Peers of France. Now they are Peers of France in bed, at table, in 
the Chamber, in the Bulletin, at the Tuileries, in their portraits; 
there is then an indispensable necessity that they he recognized as 
Peers of France when they are walking along the Boulevards. There 
these gentlemen sink at once to their former level. A spectator does 
not even care to define their position; whilst if the Duke de Laval, 
M. de Lamartine, or the Duke de Rohan passes, their rank is doubted 
by no one; andI should not advise the former to tread in the footsteps 
of the latter. 

I do not seek to wound any one’s self-love. If I have inadvertently 
given cause of offence to any of our last-made Peers, whose elevation 
to the peerage I condemn, whilst admitting their science, talent, do- 
mestic virtues, and commercial probity, and their right to sell, the first 
his newspaper, and the last his writing paper, dearer than they paid 
for it, let it be a consolation to them to feel that I must needs take my 
examples in bigh places, in order to assert the importance of my theory. 

Indeed, the observations which I at first made on the Boulevard du 
Gand overwhelmed me with surprise; for they showed me what an un- 
mistakeable character belonged to motion, and brought me to my first 
aphorism. 

I. Movement is the physiognomy of the body. 

Is it not startiing to contemplate the fact of a profound observer be- 
ing able to detect the existence of vice, remorse, disease, in the move- 
ments ofa man? What copious information in these spontaneous effects 
of a will unintentionally revealed! The extension, greater or less, of 
one of our limbs—the telegraphic form imprinted on it in spite of our- 
selves, by habit—the angle or the curve which we compel it to describe 
—these spring out of our will, and are stamped with meaning. It is 
beyond speech; it is thought in action. A single gesture, an involun- 
tary quiver of the lip, may become the terrible finale of a drama long 
concealed from all—the secret of two hearts. Following up this thought 
we arrive at aphorism 


IIL. The look, the voice, the breathing and the walk, are all one; but 
as it is not allowed to man that he should command at once all these 
four expressions of his thoughts, diverse and simultaneous—examine 
closely the one which tells the truth—the man will be unveiled. 


Examp.e.—Mr,. §., besides being a chemist and a capitalist, is a 
profound observer of mankind and a great Philosopher. Mr. 0. is not 
simply 4 speculator, he is a statesman. His nature borrows both from 
the bird of prey and from the serpent; he carries off treasure and fasci- 
nates those who should be its keepers. 

The strife between two such men must needs offer a striking specta- 
cle—cunning matched against cunning, assertion against assertion, 





falsehood against falsehood, speculation on every chance, and calcula- 
tion on the most distant contingencies. They met, did these two, one 
evening by the fireside, and by candlelight—falsehood on their lips, on 
their brow, in their smile, in their eye, in the grasp of their hands; it 
was their armour. A pecuniary affair was to be considered. This 
quasi-duel occurred during the Empire. 

Mr. 0., who required 500,000 francs for the next day, stood at mid- 
night side by side with 8. Picture to yourself S., that cast-iron man, 
that veritable Shylock, whoenlightened by the error of his predecessor 
would demand the pound of flesh before the loan. See him now accost- 
ed by O., the Alcibiades of Finance, the man whose capacity of borrow- 
ing could grasp three kingdoms in succession, rendering back nothing, 
yet persuading every hody that he had enriched them. Follow them 
as they speak. Mr. QO. casually asks Mr. 8. to lend him 500,000 
francs for twenty-four hours, promising to return them and specify- 
ing the manner of re-payment. 

“* Sir,’ said Mr. S. to the person who related to me this invaluable 
anecdote, ‘‘when O.... enumerated to me the securities, the tip of his 
nose became pale on the left side only, round a scar which he had 
there. I hadalready had occasion to observe that, whenever O. was 
fibbing, that scar turned white. I knew therefore that my 500,000f. 
would be in jeopardy for a certain time.”—** Well ?” asked his hearer. 
‘© Well?’ replied he, and he sighed, ‘* well, that serpent stuck to me 
for half an hour ; I promised him the 500,000 francs, and he had them.” 
‘*Did he return them ?” 

8. might have calumniated 0. His acknowledgea hatred put this 
weapon into his hands, in days when one assassinated an enemy with 
words. To the praise of this strange being be it said, that he answer- 
ed ‘yes!’ but in a piteous and complaining tone. He would have 
been glad to have convicted his enemy of another act of faithlessness. 

Many persons consider Mr. O. a superior dissembler to the Prince 
of Benevento, (Talleyrand). I have no doubt of it. The diplomat 
deceives, to serve others; the banker, to serve himself. Yet, this 
modern Bourvalais, who has acquired the habit of entire impassive- 
ness of feature, utter inexpressiveness of countenance, an imperturba- 
ble monotony of voice, and acollected and calm demeanor, has not 
been able to subdue the tip of his nose. Every one has ascar through 
which, the soul may be seen--the tip of the ear becoming red, a nerve 
which will quiver, a too hasty manner of raising the eyelids, a furrow 
ploughed by passion, a significant compression of the lips, an eloquent 
faltering of the voice, or a hurried manner of breathing. It must be 
so. Vice is not perfect. ( To be continued.) 
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A LECTURE BY PROFESSOR OWEN. 


Simultaneously with the commencement of the annual Cattle Show, 
in Baker-street, the Society of Arts has afforded the public the advan- 
tages accruing from another lecture suggested by the Great Exhibition. 
It was, appropriately enough, upon the subject of the raw products 
displayed in the Crystal Palace—products both animal and vegetable. 
The lecturer was no less distinguished a philosopher than Professor 
Owen. Delivered, as the discourse was, during the time when the Cat- 
tle Show, already mentioned, was still on view, it imparts an additional 
interest to those peaceful triumphs of research and of industry which 
have, more especially of late years, illustrated the history of the An- 
glo-Saxon race. Every one must, more or less, have long since re- 
marked the very extraordinary contrast visible between the course 
pursued in our generation by the people of this country end the peo- 
ples of the rest of Christendom. For ourselves, we English have di- 
rected our energies with a sedulous devotion to the advancement of 
the useful arts in all their branches, and to the development of the 
physical as well as of the abstract sciences. Meanwhile the nations of | 
Europe have found their capacities frittered away to a very considera- | 
ble extent by the politfcal anxieties in which they have been involved. 
For them revolutiopary movements—for us engineering enterprises. | 
For them revolts—for us railways. For them experiments in govern- 
ment—for us experiments in chemistry. For them republican cunsti- 
tutions—for us the electric telegraph. Not that we would for an in- 
stant be understood to depreciate the progress made by France, by Bel- | 
gium, or by Germany, in matters where we have shown ourselves, as & 
community, such proficients. All we mean to assert is this—that where- 
as with ourselves we have been enabled todedieate the whole of our ca- 
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pabilities to the advancement of the interests of civilization, our conti- 
nental brethren Lave only been enabled to travel in a similar direction 
through toe numberless impediments of a social and political character 
thrown in their way by a series of tremendous revolutions. That 
have, notwithstanding all these obstructions, advanced as far as they 
have, is # marvel honourable to their resolution and perseverance,— 
But, necessarily, they have been prevented, toa considerable extent, 
from proceeding as far as they otherwise would have done, if they had, 
like ourselves, possessed the advantages of uninterrupted tranquillity. 
The facts here referred to are notorious to all intelligent observers in 
both hemispheres; and the late Industrial Exhibition seemed to be the 
crowning event of their celebration. Itwas suggestive and significant 
enough that that Exhibition of the results of the toil and ingenuity of 
the human race was held in the capita! not of France, of Austria, of 
Russia, of Italy,of Turkey, or of China, but of Great Britain. Ac- 
customed as we are to arrogate to ourseives acertain political pre-emi- 
nence as being the conservators and custodians of a truly representa- 
tive and liberal form of government, we have yet greater reason to 
claim a position of unquestionable superiority, ag the nation in whick 
are preserved and cultivated all those arts and seiences most essen- 
tial to the development of the interests of civilization. For this rea- 
son, therefore, we say that the Great Industrial Exhibition was ap- 
propriately held in London, as the metropolis of the land in which the 
cause of industry is most cared for by the population. 

We should find some difficulty, even if we restricted ourselves to pa- 
negyric, in exaggerating the merits of the remarkable lecture delivered 
on Wednesday evening before the Society of Arts by Professor Owen— 
his discourse elucidating with extraordinary skill the importance of 
one of the most interesting class of objects contributed to the Indus- 
trial Exhibition. The Professor commenced by observing that for the 
raw materials derived from the animal and vegetable kingdoms, man- 
kind owed more to the power and operation of nature than to the in- 
ventions and appliances of art. A memorable reflection, which he 
might have still further enforced by the assertion that the vast major- 
ity of those same inventions and appliances of art were originally sug- 
gested by that power and operation of nature. Beginning with the raw 
materials derived from the animal kingdom, Professor Owen explained 
the peculiarities of those employed in textile fabrics and clothing. 
Here it was that at the very outset he instanced the peculiarities of 
wool as affording a proof of the correctness of bis previous observatious 
—wool, that peculiar combination of ha'r, in consequence of the inter- 
lacing or interlocking of its fibres, being characterized by smoothness, 
softness, and a singular laminated or imbricated surface, on which de- 
pended its felting properties. Having described with exceeding minute- 
ness and lucidity the exact nature and mode of its formation, the 
learned Lecturer commented upon the extyaordinary varieties of woul 
from all parts of the globe contributed to the Great Exhibition—wool 
from the east in China, the mountains of Thibet, and the plains of Tar- 
tary; from the west in the United States; from the south in the Cape 
of Good Hope and Tasmania; from the north in Iceland and Scandina- 
via. Later on, Professor Owen enumerated the other amung the more 
remarkable raw materials contributed to the Great Exhibition—the 
hair of deer, of goats, and of camels from India and Persia, the hair of 
rabbits from Spain, and the samples of bristles from Russia. After re- 
counting several of the more peculiar uses of whalebone, the Lecturer 
spoke at large upon the value of silk as a raw material supplied by a 
seemingly insignificant insect, and yet one fabricating some of the most 
inestimable products for textile fabries—particularising, as the most 
precious of all the various kinds of silk, that produced by the larva of 
a species of moth called the bombyx mori, so called from its feeding on 
the leaves of the mulberry. Such were among the many interesting 
matters treated of by Professor Owen in his remarkable lecture—a 
lecture which nobly carried out the views of the illustrious Prince whe 
originated the series now in course of delivery at the Society of Arts. 
That series, we are satisfied, must tend very greatly to forward the cause 
which the Exhibition itself was projected to promote—the cause of the 
industry of the human race and of the general interests of civilization. 
— Sun 12th ult. 

Royat Acapemy or Arts.—On Wednesday the 10th ult., being 
the eighty-third anniversary of the foundation of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, a general assembly of the academicians was held at their 
apartments in Trafalgar-square, when a distribution of premiums took 
place amongst the students in the various departments. This ceremony 
was concluded with an address from the President to the students. The 
General Assembly afterwards proceeded to appoint offivers for the en- 
suing year, when Sir Charles Lock Estlake was unanimously re-elected 
President. 

Council.—.Vew List—Thomas Creswick, Richard Redgrave, Francis 
Grant, and Charles Robert Leslie, Esqrs. id List—Philip Hard- 
wick, David Roberts, Charles Barry, and Clarkson Stanfield, bo yal 
Visitors in the Life Academy.—.Vew List—Charle§ West Cope, Wm. 
Dyce, Solomon Alexander Hart, Patrick M‘Dowell, and Richard Red- 
grave, Esqrs.—Old List--William Mulready, Daniel Maclise, Charles 
Robert Leslie, and Thomas Webster, Esqrs.—Visitors in the School of 
Painting.—.VewList—George Jones, Charles Landseer, William Mul- 
ready, and Clarkson Stanfield, Esqrs.— Old List—Charles Robert Les- 
lie, John Rogers Herbert, Solomon Alexander Hart, Daniel Maclise, 
and William Frederick Witherington Esqrs.—Auditors re-elected— 
William Mulready, Esq., Sir Richard Westmacott, and Charles Barry 
Esq. 
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ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


The late Mr. Basil Montague, Q.C., whose death, at the advanced 

age of 82, is recorded to have occurred at Boulogne-sur-Mer on the 
27th ult., was formerly a Commissioner in Bankruptcy, and was so 
eminent a practitioner in such matters that for many years he was 
regarded as an oracle of the bankrupt laws. §8o little had been heard 
of him of late years that many of his guondam friends laboured un- 
der the impression that he had long ago discharged the debt of na- 
ture. It is not generally known that this distinguished lawyer was 
the fourth son of John, fourth Earl of Sandwich, by Miss Marga- 
ret Reay, & celebrated beauty of her day. The melancholy fate of 
this lady inspired the deepest public interest at the time, and the 
whole affair has been justly styled one of the most romantic and extra- 
ordinary love tales ever recorded, so much so that it has often struck 
us with astonishment that, in these novel manufacturing and ready- 
reading days none of the novelists who cater so strangely at times for 
the public taste have seized upon the ample materials this case affords 
as the groundwork for a book of lasting and intense interest. Miss 
Margaret Reay, the mother of the late Mr. Basil Montagu, was the 
daughter of a stay-maker in Covent-garden, and served her apprentice- 
ship toa mantua maker, in George’s-court, St. John’s lane, Clerken- 
well. Having, during her apprenticeship, attracted the attention of 
Lord Sandwich, he took her usher his protection, and treated her from 
that period until her melancholy assassination with the greatest tender- 
ness and affection, which was sincerely returned by Miss Reay, until 
her introduction by his Lordship to a young ensign of the 68ta Regi« 
ment, then in command of a recruiting party at Huntingdon, im the 
neighbourhood of which stands Hitchenbrook, the splendid mansion of 
the noble house of Montagu. Mr. James Hackman, the wretched but 
highly gifted hero of this sad narrative, from the frst moment of his 
introduction, fell desperately in love with the mistress of his noble host, 
and his passion increased with the daily opportunities afforded him by 
the invitations hereceived to his Lordship’s table. With the object of 
continuing his wssiduous attentions to this laly and the hope of ulti- 
mately engaging her affections be quitted the army, and taking holy 
orders obtained the living of Wiverton, in Norfolk, only a few months 
prior to the commission of that crime which brought him to the scaffold. 
That Miss Reay had given some encouragement to his fiery passion can- 
not be denied; the tenor of their correspondence clearly proves it, but 
gratitude towards the Earl and prudential motives reepecting the wel- 
fare of her children induced her afterwards to refuse the offer of the 
tev. Gentleman’s hand, and to intimate the necessity which existed for 
oe eee his visits for their mutual interest and their peace of 
mind, 

Stung to the quick by this sudden and unexpected termination of his 
long cherished and most ardent passion, no doubt can exist in the 
minds of those who have carefally perused the highly interesting cor- 
respondence between the parties, published many years ago by Mr. 
Hubert Croft, in a volume entitled ** Love and Madness,” that Mr. 
Hackman’s mind became unsettled, and without meditating a crime 
which, properly speaking, could scarcely be fairly classed in the cate- 
tory of murder‘ there is no doubt that he became weary of his own 
life; and finally, though without distinct premeditation, determined 
that she whom ie loved so passionately should share his fate. At this 
time the Rev. Mr. Hackman was lodging in Duke’s-court, St. Martin’s- 
lane, and the fatalday, April 7, 1779, was occupied all the morning 1m 
reading Blair's Sermons; but in the evening, as he was walking 
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towards the Admiralty, he saw Miss Reay pass in her coach, accom. 
panied by Signora Galil He followed and discovered that she alighted 
at Convent-garden Theatre, whither she went to witness the perform- 
ance of Love ina Village. Mr. Hackman returned to his lodgings, 
end arming himself with a brace of pistols, went back to the theatre, 
and when the performance was over, *8 Miss Reay was stepping into 
her coach, he took pistol in each hand, one of which he discharged at 
her and killed her on the spot, and the other at himself, which did 
not, however, take effect. He then beat bimself about the head with 
the butt end of the pistol in order to destroy himself, but was eventually, 
after « dreadful struggle, secured and carried before Sir J ohn Field- 
ing, who committed bin to Tothillfields Bridewell, and afterwards to 
Newgate, where he was narrowly watched to prevent his committing 
suicide. He was shortly after tried at the Old Bailey, before the cele- 
brated Justice Blackstone, author of the “ Commentaries,” found 
guilty, and sentenced to be han ed at Tyburn on the 19th of the month, 
where he suffered tle last penalty of the law with all the firmness be- 
coming a gentlemsa and a Christian who felt that he had committed 
an irreparable injury, and that his life was justly forfeited to the out- 
raged laws of his country, although he persisted to the last that the 
idea of murdering the woman he so fondly loved originated in the frenzy 
of the moment, and never was or could have been premeditated. One 
circumstance in this slight narrative which redounds so highly to the 
honour of the party most aggrieved in this sad affair must not be omit- 
ted. Lord Sandwich with a noblemindedness rarely exemplified in such 
extreme cases of injury to the pride and sensibility of man, wrote to 
Mr. Hackman after sentence «f death was passed upon him :— 
“7th April, 1779. 

“Tfthe murderer of Miss wishes to live, the man he has most injured will 
use all his interest to procure his life.” 

The prisoner replied the same day— 





** Condemned Cell in Newgate. 
“The murderer of her whom he preferred, far preferred, to life, suspeets the 
hand from which he has just received-such an offer as he neither desires nor de 
serves. His wishes are for death, not for life. One wish he has—could he be 
pardoned in this world by the man he has most injured—oh, my Lord when I 
meet her in another world, enable me to tell ther—if departed spirits are not igno- 
rant of earthly thinges--that you forgive us both, and that you will be a father to 
her dear children.” 
It is almost needless to observe that the No»le Earl did faithfally 
comply with the dying wishes of the wretched man, and was a good and 
enerous father to all the children of this connexion, of whom the 
earned gentleman just deceased was one.— Morning Post. 


CHEVALIER CLAUSSEN’S FLAX-WORKS. 


Chevalier Claussen’s flax- works, at Stepney-green, were opened yes- 
terday to public inspection. His invention may be classified under the 
following heads;—The preparation of long flax for the linen manufac- 
turer; the conversion of flax and hemp into substances resembling 
cotton, wool, and silk, capable of being spun and manufactured upon 
existing machinery ; and bleaching vegetable fibres, yarns, and fabrics. 
It must be understood, before giving a brief description of the different 
processes employed, that Chevalier Claussen’s patent terminates with 
the chymical part, and that his object is to produce flax and cotton 
(that is, a substance resembling cotton) in a state fitted for the opera- 
tion of the existing flax, cotton, or woollen machinery. To comprehend 
the advantages of the invention we must allude occasionally to the 
present system employed. At present the flax-straw is steeped in 
streams or pits of water. By these means it is fermented and the 
woody part separated from the fibre. This process occupies from ten 
to twelve days, and great care has to be observed to prevent the fer- 
mentation being carried to too great a height, in which case the fibre 
itself would be partially destroyed. To shorten the time steeping in 
hot water has also been tried, and the separation has been effected in 
60 hours, but the risk of injuring the fibre is perhaps augmenied. The 
straw of the flax is of course lost, and the operation tedious. Chevalier 
Claussen by his method takes the flax straw as it comes from the field, 
but he proposes that the farmer should mechanically separate the 
straw from the fibre by the use of a very simple machine, which pounds 
or break the straw and effects their separation; this reduces the sub- 
stance to one-half its bulk, and the straw may be retarned to the soil, 
or, mixed with cake, crushed seed, &c., be used as cattle food. Now, 
the stem of the flax plant consists of three parts—the above of wood, 
the pure fibre, and the gum resin or glutinous matter which causes 
these fibres to adhere together. The first has been got rid of by the 
farmer by the process described, andit remains to remove the third 
constituent, namely, the glutinous substances. Chevalier Claussen 
contends that the present system of steeping in water, either hot or 
cold, will not effect this, as a large portion of them are insoluble in 
water, but he has recourse to chymical agents. The fibre is either 
boiled in weak caustic soda far four hours, or steeped in acold solution 
for 24 hours. It is then “‘ soured” in a bath consisting of 500 parts of 
water to one of sulphuric acid, washed, dried, and further cleaned, 
scutched, and so on, through the ordinary modes of manufacture, The 
flax obtained in this way, being free from all colouring matters, may 
be bleached afterwards with greater ease, and as the plant need not be 
cut till rips the grower has the advantage of fully ripened seed, eud a 
greater weight per acre of pure fibre. It is calculated that from four 
tons of flax straw one of fibre may be obtained. From this 15 per 
cent. of long fibre is prepared by the method described, leaving 75 per 
cent., which, with a further reduction of 15 per cent. in the ensuing 
processes, may be converted into 60, percent. of flax-cotton, at a value 
of 56/. per ton. 

On the old system five tons of straw will yield one of fibre, from which 
also 15 per cent. of long fibre may be obtained, but the remainder is 
mot worth morethan 7/. a ton. We will now pass to the most interest- 
ing part of Chevalier Claussen’s inveation—the conversion of this 75 
per cent. of fibre into a substance resembling cotton. The fibre is first 
cut into short lengths by a circular knived cutting machine. The ap- 
pliances for the metamorphosis of flax into cotton are very simple, con- 
sisting of four wooden vats, containing solutions which will presently 
be named, and an open wooden box, or cage rather, made of strips of 
wood, which by means of a rope and blocks is suspended from a small 
carriage running along a tranverse beam overhead, and thus can be 
lowered and raised, successively into and from the four vats. Thecage 
being partly filled with the cut flax or waste “ tow,” is lowered into 
the first vat, containing a solution of cold water and 10 per cent. of com- 
mon carbonate of soda. It remains in this about a quarter of an hour, 
by which time the liquid has permeated by capillary attraction every 

rt of the small tubes. The cage is then hoisted up and lowered into 

e next vat, containing one | art of sulphuric acid to 200 parts uf water. 
This acid by its superior affinity to soda forms a sulphate of soda with 
it, and liberates the carbonic acid, which in its escape acts mechani- 
cally by its elastic fo: ce, and separates the fine fiax filaments from each 
other. Mr. liudson, in his report to the Royal Agricultural Society 
on this expey,iment, explains the action very graphically. He says, 
** The flax fibre soaked in the solution of sub-carbonate of soda was no 
sooner immersed in the vessel containing the acidulated water than its 
charact.r became at once changed from that of a damp rigid aggrega- 
tion of fox to a light expansive mass of cottony texture, increasing in 
size like leavened dough or an expanding sponge.” It is then im- 
mersed in a second bath of carbonate of soda solution, and if only re- 

uired to be used in an unbleached state, may be washed and dried. 
I f, however, it is to be bleached, it is immersed in a fourth vat, contain- 
ing & solution of hypochlorite of magnesia, and in about 16 minutes at- 

ns the colour, as in a previous similar time it had acquired the tex- 
ure of cotton. In fact, it goes in brown flax, and in less than one hour 
comes out white cotton. 1t is then washed, drained in baskets, dried 
in cakes, hanging across iron horses in stoves heated to 98° Fahren- 
heit, and is then ready to be tortured by * devilling,” « combing,” 
and all the other operations incidental to cotton manufacture. The 
time of draining and drying is not mere than 12 to 15 hours, so that 
the whole process, from the time the flax is brought to the pounding 
machine to when it is converted into @ eotton similar to, say, a bale 
just landed from America, allowing the cold steeping process, would 
not exceed 48 hours. Chevalier Claussen affirms that this « British 
cotton” may be manufactured as low as 23d per lb., which would rea- 
dily sell for 4d. or 6d. per lb ; and to show the field open to flax grow- 
ers, gives the following statistics of importation in his paper read be- 
fore the Royal Agricultural Society. The yalue of flax fibre imported 
he places at 5,000,000/.: seed for crushing, 1,800,000/.; seed for osu 
200,0007.; oil ‘cake. 600,000/.; and hemp, 1.500,000/ g 


; maki 
amount of 9,100,000’, With regard to the profite of gultivatis, Me |© 


ultivati 
Druce, on & piece of land in Oxfordshire, found it amount to 8). bs — 
5 acre on Oa. 2r. 36p. grown in flax. Chevalier Claussen, in his 
hlet on the subject, adduces at length the different advantages 
combats the different objections against flax cultivation, and 

out the superiority of his eng over an 


: of those alread 
; but even an enumeration of them beyond what we have said 


would occupy too much space, and as the further processes of mana- 
facture do not belong to his invention, we will, having brought flax 
into the state used by manufacturers and, by further change, into the 
state of an American bale ofcotton just landed on our shores, conclude 
our description,— Times, 12th ult. 





THE ARCTIC SEARCH. 


ANOTHER ApprAL From CapTain Penny.—At the meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society, on Monday evening, the 8th ult., Sir Rod- 
erick Murchison in the chair, the following important letter from Cap- 
tain Penny to the President of the Society, was read :— 


‘* Pulmuir, Aberdeen, Dec. 3, 1851. 

Sir,—I beg to lay before you, and the scientific body to which you 
belong, a few observations which came under my notice during my late 
voyage in search of Sir John Franklin, which 1 consider of great im- 
portance at the present critical moment. 

On the 25th of August, 1850, having joined Captain Ommanney on 
the west side of the Wellington Channel, and seen the traces found 
by him of the missing ships, I considered it my proper course to re- 
turn to the easte.n shore of the channel, with the view of examining 
those parts more closely than had beendone before. The result of my 
return was most satisfactory, for not until then were the winter quar- 
ters of the missing ships discovered ; and what is of still more import- 
ance in my estimation as regards the route of the missing ships, @ 
watch tent upon a height about four miles north and west from the 
position occupied by the ships. The tent was evidently for the pur- 
pose of watching every move of the ice in Wellington Channel. We 
also saw the ruts of sledges going and returning from making obser- 
vations upon the channel, and in the tent we found a small piece of 
paper with the words, ‘‘ to be called.” The other part of which must 
have soar torn off, thus evidently showing that a regular watch had 
been kept. 

On the 5th of September, 1850, fr:m the top of Cape Spencer, a height 
of at least 730 feet, open water was observed beyond the fixed ice in 
the channel. The strong easterly gales which we experienced some 
time F sengersng to the above date had counteracted the prevailing cur- 
rent from the westward, and had driven the ice through Queen Victo- 
ria Channel into the Arctic Basin. On the 7th of September a strong 
northerly gale brought away fifteen miles of ice down Wellington Chan- 
nel, leaving only about fifteen miles of ice between the two seas. 

Having commenced our travelling on the 13th of April, 1851,I came 
upon water and decayed ice on the 15th May, in the channel between 
Cornwallis Land and Baillie Hamilton’s Island, obliging me to return by 
the east of the said island, and then to the north: we gained Point 
Surprise, in lat. 70 deg. 2 min., long. 95 deg. 55 min. The water wash- 
ed the Point at my feet, and extended 25 miles west. The sky indicated 
water to the north round Dundas Island. The moment I stood upon 
Point Surprise, with a full view to the west, I exclaimed, ‘‘ Through 
this channel Sir John Franklin has gone in clear water. Oh, for a 
boat.” With this conviction on my mind I returned with the deter- 
mination to use every exertion to get a boat up to this water. 

On the 29th of the same month Messrs. Goodsir and Marshall, ad- 
vancing with their party along the shore of Cornwallis Land, were 
forced to return for water with still thirty days’ provision upon their 
sledges. Again, on the 3lst May, Capt. Stewart, having advanced as 
far as Cape Becher, by the east side of the channel, and along Albert 
Land, came to water, and from a height of 700 feet found nothing but 
open sailing ice as far as the eye could reach, to the west aud north- 
west. 

Un the 6th of June a boat was fully equipped, and a journey com- 
menced for Victoria Channel, some of the party having only returned 
34 hours from a journey of 31 days. Onthe 17th of the same month 
the boat was launched into the water in long. 96 deg. west, and con- 
tinued to contend for 33 days with adverse winds and rapid tides, which 
brought the drifting ice in such quantities to the eastward as to block 
up the various channels between the islands, leaving an open sea be- 
yond, seen from the top of Baillie Hamilton’s Island. My utmost ex- 
ertions were so hampered that only 310 miles of island coast were ex- 
amined by the boat party; but had a strong easterly wind prevailed 
for only ashort time, so as to counteract the effects of the westerly 
current, what might not have been done even with that small boat ? 

It is my conviction that the tide flows from the north-west in Victo- 
ria Channel, although there is a regular rise and fall of four feet ; still, 
in mid-channel, the current seemed to run the greater part of the 
twelve hours to the eastward, which, I have no doubt, was greatly 
influenced by the strong N. W. and W.N. W. winds which prevailed 
for a whole twelvemonth; but amongst islands and narrow channels 
one would require longer time for making observations to enable him 
to speak with certainty on this subject. In Davis’s Straits and Baffin’s 
Bay the tide flows from the south, in Lancaster Sound it flows from 
the east. 

With the knowledge we have acquired by our late search, who can 
now doubt the route Sir John Franklin has pursued? A watch tent 
to observe every move in the Strait, and the evident signs of a hasty 
departure, amount in my mind to a conviction that he had passed in 
open water through Wellington Strait and Victoria Channel, and along 
Prince Albert's Land, which I am strongly of opinion extends 500 
miles N. W. ; and until that distance is reached no further traces will 
be discovered. 

Had not Sir John Franklin been further advanced, wouldI not have 
found traces of him on the islands I have searched, or about headlands 
w! ere birds build their nests, and thousands of eider and king ducks 
are to be found? Imay mention here, that during my last voyage a 
whale-boat was filled with eggs off a small island on the east side of 
Davis's Straits, in lat 73 deg 40, and we could have taken four boat- 
loads off the same island, had the birds been in season; and when 
such is the result of experience, who can deny that Sir John Franklin 
and his brave companions may not exist still? 

On the 20th of June I saw narwals, walrus, and white whsles mak- 
ing their way down the channel, seeking the protection of the ice, the 
same as I have seen in latitude 69 in Davis's Straits. These animals 
migrate north at the same season every year for the same purpose, 
which is a convincing proof that a sea does exist beyond Queen Victoria 
Channel, comparatively open and free from ice, and that they instinct- 
ively seek the protection of the ice, which remains longer in these nar- 
row straits. 

Sir John Franklin and his brave companions left their native shores 
to battle for science. Humanity demands that this search should not 
be given up until the searchers shall have passed through the Arctic 
Basin, and out into the Pacific Ocean; and until such a course be pur- 
sued, the fate of our missing countrymen can uever be ascertained. 


pL: ea 
A DOG-CART DIALOGUE. 

My man Davis isa bit of acharacter. If he’s not up to a thing or 
two, I should like to know whois. I am often puzzled to know how a 
man who has seen so much of life as he has should condescend to have 
‘*no objection to the country,” and to take service with a retired linen- 
draper, which lam. I keepa dog-cart, and, not being much of a whip, 
Davis generally drives. He has some capital stories; at least, I think 
so; but, perhaps, it is his manner of telling them, or perbaps I’m very 
easily pleased. However, here’s one of them. 





HOW MR. COPER SOLD A HORSE. 


‘« Mr. Coper, as kept the Red Lion Yard, in-—-——Street, was the 
best to sell a horse I ever know’d, sir, and I know’d seme good ’uns, I 
have; but he was the best. He’d look at you as tho’ butter wouldn’t 
melt in his mouth, and his small wall eyes seemed to have no more life 
in ’em than a dead whiting’s. My master. Capt ——, stood his hosses 
there, and, o’ course, I saw a good deal of Mr. Coper. One day a gent 
came to look at the stable and see if he could buy a hoss. Coper saw ina 
minute that he knew nothing about horseflesh, and so was uncommon 
civil. The first thing he showed him was a great grey coach-hoss, about 
seventeen hands and a inch, with a shoulder like a Erkilus,” 

**T suppose you mean Hercules?” 

‘** I suppose I do, sir. The gent was a little man; so, 0’ course, the 
grey was took in agen, anda Suffolk Punch cob, that ’ud a done fora 
bishop, was thenrun up the yard. But, lor! the little gent’s legs ’ud 
never have been of any use to him; they'd a stuck out on each side 
iike a curricle-bar,—so he wouldn’t do. Coper showed him three or 
four others—-good things in their way, but not at all suited to the 
ent. Atlast Coper says to him, with a sort of sigh, ‘ Well, sir, I’m 
afear’d we shan’t make a deal of it to-day, sir; you're very particular, 
as you've a right to be, and I'll look about, and if I can find one that 
I think ’11 do, I'll call on you.’ = | this time he had walked the gent 
down the stable to opposite a stall where was a brown hoss, fifteen 
hands or about. ‘Now, there ’ud be the thing to suit you, sir,’ says 





he, ‘and I only wish I could find one like him.” ‘Why can’t I have 
him?’ says the gent. ‘Impossible,’ says Coper. ‘Why impossible?” 





says the gent. ‘ Because he’s Mrs. Coper’s boss, and money wouldn’t 
buy him of her; he’s perfect, and she knows it.’ ‘ Well,’ says tue gent, 
getting his steam up, ‘I don’t mind price.’ ‘ What’s money to peace 
of mind?’ says Coper. ‘IfI was to sell that hoss, my missus would 
worry my life out.’ Well, sir, the more Coper made a difficulty of sel- 
ling the hoss, the more the gent wanted to buy, till, at last, Coper 
him to a coach-hus, as tho’ to be private, and said to him in a 
whisper, ‘ Well, 1 tell you what I’ll do; I’ll take ninety pounds for 
him; perhaps he’s not worth that to everybody, but I think he is to 
you who wants a perfect thing, and ready made for you.’ ‘You're 
very kind,’ said the gent, ‘andI’ll give you a check at once.’ ‘But 
mind,’ says Coper, ‘ you must fetch him away at night; for ifmy mis 
sus saw him going out of the yard, I do believe she’d pull a life-guards- 
man off him. How I shall pacify herI don’t know! Ninety pounds !— 
why, ninety pounds won’t pay me for the rows, leave alone the hoss !” 

The gent quite thought Coper was repenting of the bargain and so 
walked away to the little countin’ house, and drew a check for the 
| money. When he was gone, 1 burst out a laughin’ ; because I know'd 

Mrs. Coper was as mild as a bran-mash, and ’ud never a’ dared to 
blow up her husband ; but Coper would’nt have it—he looked as solemn 
as truth. Well, sir, the horse was fetched away that night.” 

** But why at night, Davis?’ 

‘* Because they shouldn’t see his good qualities all at once, I sup- 
pose, sir; for he’d got the Devonshire coat-of-arms on his off knee.” 

** Devonshire coat-of-arms ?”’ 

** Yes, sir; you see Devonsbire’s a very hilly country, and most of 
the hosses down there has broken knees, so they calls a speck the 
Devonshire coat-oit-arms. Well, sir, as Mrs. Coper’s pet shied at every- 
thing and nothing, and bolted when he warn’t a-shieing, the gent came 
back in about a week to Coper. 

*** Mr. Coper,” says he, “‘ I can't get on with that hoss at all—per- 
haps I don’t know how to manage him; he goes on so odd that I’m 
afraid to ride him; so I thought, as he was such a favourite with Mrs. 
Coper, you shall have him back agaia.” 

*** Not if you’d give me ninety pounds to do it,” says Coper ; looking 
as tho’ he was a-going to bite the gent. 

‘** Why not ?” says the gent. 

***T wouldn’t go through what I have gone through,” says Coper, 
hitting the stable door with his fist enough to split it ‘not for twice 
the money. Mrs. Coper never left off rowing fur two days and nights, 
and how I should a’ stopped her I don’t know if luck hadn't stood my 
friend; but I happened to meet with a hoss the very moral of the one 
you've got, only perhaps just a leetle better, and Mrs. C. took te him 
wonderful. I wouldn’t disturb our domestic harmony by having that 
hoss of yourn back again not for half the Bank of England. Now the 
gent was a very tender-hearted man, and believed all that Coper told 
him, and kept the hoss; but what he did with him I can’t think, for he 
was the wiciousest screw as ever put his nose in a manger.” 





PICKINGS FROM PUNCH. 


A Few Supposirions.— Suggested by the state of things in France. 
—Suppose the head of the Executive, or the Minister for the time being, 
were to take it into his head one morning to abolish the Houses of Par- 
liament.—Suppose some of the members elected by large constituencies, 
were to think it a duty to go and take their seats, and were to be met 
at the doors by swords and bayonets, and were to be wounded, 
and taken off to prison for the attempt.—Suppose the Minister, 
having been harassed by a few Parliamentary debates and discus- 
sions, were to send off to Newgate cr the House of Correetion a few 
of the most eminent members of the opposition, such as the Disra- 
elis, the Grahams, the Gladstones, the Barings, and a sprinkling of the 
Humes, the Wakleys, the Walmsleys, the Cobdens, and the Brights. — 
Suppose the press having been found not to agree with the policy of the 
Minister, he were to peremptorily stop the publication of the Times, 
Herald, Chronicle, Post, Advertiser, Daily News, Globe, &c., &c., and 
limit the organs of intelligence to the Government Gazette, or oneor 
two other prints that would write or omit just what he, the Minister, 
might please.—Suppose, when it occurred to the public that these mea- 
sures were not exactly in conformity with the law, the Minister were 
togo or send some soldiers down to Westminster Hall, shut up the Courts, 
send the Lord Chancellor about his business, and tell Lords Campbell, 
Cranworth, and all the rest of the high judicial authorities, to make 
the best of their way home.—Suppose a few Members of Parliament 
were to sign a protest against these proceedings ; and suppose the doc- 
uments were to be torn down by soldiers, and the persons signing them 
packed off to Coldbath Fields or Pentonville.—Suppose all these things 
were to happen with a Parliament elected by Universal Suffrage, and 
under a Republican form of Government:—And lastly—Suppose we 
were to be told that this sort of thing is liberty, and what we ought to 
endeavour to get for our own country ;—Should we look upon the per- 
son telling us so, as a madman, or a knave, or both ? and should we not 
be justified in putting him as speedily and as unceremoniously as possi- 
ble—outside our doors? 





BILL OF THE FRENCH PLAY. 
THEATRE FRANCAIS, ELYSEE! 
Sole Manager, M. Lovis NAroLeon Bonaparte. 
Every day, until a farther Coup d'état, will be presented the Laugha- 
ble Farce, entitled, 
THE FRENCH BEPUBLIC; cr FREEDOM IN FETTERS! 
Principal Characters by MM. Lovis Napo.eon Donaparre, Rovuer, 
Turcor, Sv. ARNaupD, Ducos, &c., and MeLie. Forrune: together 
with a large corps of Supernumeraries. 
In addition to whom, the Performance will be supported by 
THE ENTIRE STRENGTH OF THE FRENCH ABMY!! 
To give every facility for Criticism, and the exercise of Unbiassed 
Opinion, 
THE FREE LIST, WITHOUT THE EXCEPTION OF THE PRESS, 
1S ENTIRELY SUSPENDED !!!! 
*.* ln preparation, and will be duly announced, 
A Revival of the grand serio-comic-melo-dramatic Spectacle, 
THE EMPIRE!!!! 
Liberty, Equaliiy, Fraternity! Vo Money Returned. 





Poxice ExrrRAORDINARY.—Great excitement was occasioned at Guild- 





hall, a few mornings ago, by the appearance of a person, charged before 
the sitting Alderman with shooting dry rubbish into Mr. Punch’s 
letter- box. 

The case was that of ‘an unhappy youth’’—he would give no other 
name—who pleaded guilty to the charge of having thrown the follow- 
ing missile into the office, to the great annoyance of the inhabitants :— 
«* When is a hunter like a carpenter ?--When he scours the plain.” A 
Solicitor who attended for Mr. Punch observed that this was not the 
only offence: for the same individual had asked, ‘‘ Why is the new 
seat of Government in India like the old one ?—Because it is similar 





(Simla.”) The worthy Alderman regretted to see a person so young in 


ja position so degraded. The prisonor, who had nothing to say, was fully 





committed.--Punch 

A ConunpruM For Younc Neno.—May it please your imperial 
majesty, Why is your magnificent empire of Austria—according to the 
last accounts of the money market—like unto a Maintenoncutlet? Of 
course, your imperial majesty ‘gives it up.” Because may it please 
your imperial greatness—it is done brown in its own paper. 





Errect or THE Sus-MARINE TELEGRAPH. Time-—-Tuesday, Dec. 
2, 1851.—Old Gent. ‘ Lor bless me! Paris in State of Siege! Why, 
when did that happen!” Young Gent. ‘Oh! about twenty-five min- 
utes ago.” 





Dirptomacy, Soxrparity, AND Se.r-KNnow.epGe.—A late number 
of the Times contains an article on the famous correspondence which 
took place not long since between Mr. Webster and the Austrian Minis- 
ter at Washington, on the subject of the Agent to Hungary despatched 
thither by the U.S. Government. The interest in that personage and 
his movements is lost in the whirl of passing events; but the following 
remarks are not dependent on their temporary application to circum- 
stances. We omit a portion, touching the old sore point of slavery. 


Among the prevailing impressions of our own wonderful times is the 
persuasion that diplomacy is no longer to be a recondite, aristocratical, 
or exclusive pursuit. What it is to become appears not very clearly 
defined, nor can we exactly comprehend whether its funetions in this 
busy world will be exalted or debased. There is % greatcry against 





ambassadors and legations on the one hand, and a great demand for 
international intercoarse on the other. Mr. Cobden says diplomacy is 
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ction. M. Kossuth says it will effect all he desires to be 
pe as the reader now knows, is no small matter Lord 
Palmerston is all for “ bottle-holding ;” but he stipulates for strict 
secrecy and unlimited discretion; whereas the Manchester Reformers 
look at the thin like men of business, and say that short accounts and 
ooenhanded poe hen are the best securities for fair trade. To crown all 
we find the principles of the new school compressed into two catchwords 
exactly contradicting each other—“ abolute independence” and ** solid. 
arity of peoples.” These canonical phrases mean, that no nation is 
ever to interfere with another nation, and that every people has a 
right to the intervention of every other people. Weshould like tohear 
Mr. Bright explain what, on the score of * solidarity,” is the present 
duty of the Liverpool Reformers towards the French Republicans. 


We have no desire, however, to hold the balance between these able 
disputants. The moral which we think deducible from the occurrence 
is one of more general application ; and it is simply this, that it is al- 
ways hazardous for one State or people to pronounce judgment on an- 
other. In some shape or other we all have our “niggers.” That the 
sympathy of freemen should be attracted by struggles for freedom is 
natural enough ; but, in political no less than in social life, we are all 
too apt to look into our neighbours’ eyes and forget the blemish in our 
own. Mr. Bright never cares to remember that the greatest severity 
of human labour and the greatest abridgment of human life have been 
begotten by that very industrial system which he credits with the 
salvation of Britain, Mr. Cobden never recollects that in denouncing 
« packed Parliaments” and “ corrupt majorities” he is the unflinching 
advocate of @ school which would stifle all opinions but its own. We 
all of us forget when we abuse foreigners that foreigners find at least 
as much to abuse in England, and that after all, perbaps, very few | 
except Parisians would wish to exchange their homes for any other. 

It should never be overlooked that the words ‘liberty, equality, and | 
fraternity” receive a variety of interpretations according to the genius 
of the nations who use them. There is no great * equality, perhaps, 
between &@ workhouse pauper and a peer of the realm, and there is | 
certainly little ‘‘ fraternity” between the northern reformers and those 
who go not along with them. In France there is a far greater parade 
of these national virtues, but it will hardly be thouglit desirable to 
naturalize such fruits in these islands. We ourselves, like the Ameri- 
cans, are somewhat over ready with our advice, forgetting in our com- 
municative generosity that every people has a disposition of its own. 
We are for sending ‘ constitutions” everywhere, except where they 
are wanted, and are greatly concerned because we cannot establish in 
Hungary certain political privileges which we resolutely withhold 
from New Zealand and the Cape. The Americans denounce oppression, 
and forget that they maintain slavery. Englishmen advocate eon- 
stitutionalism, and forget that they keep a Colonial-office; while 
Frenchmen, whose assumed mission it is to give the lead to Europe, are 
setting lessons which can only be followed at the cost of all liberty and 
civilization over the entire continent. These practical signs should 
convince all nations alike that there is enough to be done at home, and 
that the self-knowledge of *‘ peoples” is a far better toast than their 
** solidarity.” 

Tue SmirHFIELD Cius Catrie SHow.—The show was attended 
by @ larger number of people yesterday than on the first day of any 
former exhibition, and yet, owing to the more extended accommoda- 
tion, and the admirable arrangement of the enimals, there was no dis- 
agreeable crowding and no difficulty in examiog minutely the various 
points of excellence in the different prize animals. All the stock ex- 
hibited by Mr. Heath commanded a large share of attention, as did 
also Mr. Longmore’s Hereford ox, and the half- bred shorthorn and He- 
reford heifer, bred and fed by Mr. Druce, of Eynsham, which gained 
one of the gold medals, and united in itself the best points of figure and 
size of the two breeds it represented. Prince Albert’s animals, which 
took three see were examined very critically, and the shaggy High- 
land ox, though he gained no prize, was a great curiosity, his deter- 
mined attitude in repelling all advances, showing that courtly manners 
had failed to win him over from his native independence. Lord Derby 
exhibited two curious specimens—the one a Brahmin and short-horned 
ox, the other a Brahmin and Ayrshire heifer, both very thriving fat 
animals of good weight and size, but showing that peculiar muzzle and 
rapid motion of the ear which reminds ene of the Indian cows in the 
menageries. The evenness of flesh of the Devon breed was generally 
remarked, and in this particular excellence we thought the prize Welsh 
ox showed similar perfection. A dun Galloway bullock, bred at the 
manse of Glasserton, in Scotland, and exhibited by the Rev. Mr. Ark- 
wright, is a huge and docile specimen of this breed, standing quietly 
to be handled by all, and therefore a general favourite. The prizes in 
the various classes of animals have this year changed hands, which in- 
dicates that good stock is not confined to a few eminent breeders or 
feeders, but is pretty generally diffused. The advantage of railway com- 
munication is forcibly shown in this exhibition, several of the animals 
having been sent upwards of 500 miles without the appearance of being 
more fatigued than those from the counties adjoining the metropolis. 

Next tothe Duke of Richmond’s, Mr. Sainsbury’s Southdown sheep 
were much admired, and those shown by Mr. Villiers Shelley. Mr. H. 
Overman’s Southdown and Leicester wethers were, as we expected, an 
attractive portion of the exhibition. The symmetry and size of these 
sheep and their early maturity showed, in our opinion, a marked supe- 
riority in these qualities, 2s a paying stock for a farmer, to any pure 
breed exhibited. 

The pig department was crowded throughout the day, most of the 
animals, however, being too fat and drowsy to appreciate public atten- 
tion, some of them having their fat cheeks laid on a pillow of wood to 

revent them smothering inthe straw. The difference of breed showed 
itself more distinctly in this part of the show than in any other, the 
short. period of a pig’s life rendering a difference in their capacity for 
feeding very observable. The size and vigour of Sir John Conroy’s 
pigs are very marked, there being none of that undesirable obesity 
about them which is painfully shown in the heaving sides and sterto- 
rous breathing of too many of the animals exhibited.—London paper. 











Kossutu's ACQUISITION OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—The follow- 
ing anecdote has been repeatedly in print ; but the annexed version is 
from the lips of the eloquent subject of it himself, on occasion of his 
reply at Baltimore to an address from a body of Clergymen. 


It is some twelve years ago, said he, that for my decided attachment 
to the right of a free Press, which hed never been oppressed except by 
the arbitrary laws of my country, I was putin prison by the Austrian 
Government, where I lay three years; the first year they gave me no- 
thing to read, and nothing to write with; in the second, they came and 
told me it would be granted to me to read something, but that I must 
not make my choice of any political books, but only an indifferent one. 
I pondered a little, and, knowing that a knowledge of languages was a 
key to sciences, I concluded that it perhaps might be useful to get some 
little knowledge of the English language ; so I told them I would name 
Some books which would not partake in the remotest way with politics. 

asked for an English Grammar, Shakspeare and Walker's Diction- 
ary. The books were given, and I sat down, without knowing a single 
word, and began to read “‘ Tempest,” the first play of Shakspeare, and 
Worked for a fortnight to get through the first page. I havea certain 
Tule never to go on reading without perfectly understanding what I 
Tead. So I went on, and bye and bye I became somewhat familiar with 
your language. Now,I made that choice becausel was forced not to 
Choose a book of any political character. I chose books which had 
Not the remotest conaec tion with politics ; but look what an iastrument 
in the hands of Providence became my little knowledge of the English 

4nguage, which I was obliged to learn because forbidden to meddle 
With polities. 
INNER TO THE Hon. R. J. WAKER, aT MANcHeEsTER.—The 
Dee neats and manufacturers of Manchester gave a dinner, at the Al- 
_ Hotel, on Tuesday, the 9th ult., to the Hon. R. J. Walker, late 
sah to the Treasury of the United States; Mr. Thomas Bazley, 
resident of the Chamber of Commerce, acting as chairman, and Mr. 
a Ross, of the Commercial Association, as vice chairman, in the ab- 
ence (through illness) of Mr. J. A. Turner, president of that body.— 
7 Mat 120 persons attended: among those present were the Right Hon 
Esc ilner Gibson, M. P., J. Brotherton, Esq., M. P., Charles Hindley, 
Ie M. P., Sir Elkanah Armitage, General Walbridge (United States,) 
‘i right, Esq, M. P., R. Cobden, Esq., M. P., Colonel Colt (of revol- 
Dg-pistol celebrity,) Mr. William Rathbone, jan., of Liverpool, &c. 








Universtry or Dusiin.—The Chancellorshi in Uni 

, N. shipof the Dublin Univer- 
ph ay by the death of the King of Hano ne, tas been conferred 
The el ra-e Lord John George Beresford, the Primate of all Ireland. 


Oxfor ection took place on the 6th ult. His grace was a graduate of 


- There were four votcs for the Pri 9 
Derby, ena nod a da ley imate, three for the Ear] of 


Cie 88. 
PROBLEM No. 161. sy C R.L. 
BLACK. 
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Wai Ke YUPRZZ Z 
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“UYES Yreid Cuffy 
GEILE Use SGj Ya 
WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in eight moves. 
<a 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 160, 
White Black 
*. Bto Q6 ch. | K to K 8 (hest) 
2. B to Kt4 dis. ch. K to Qi. 
3. Rto Q 6 checkmate 
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REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND AND PRANCE. 
ILLS AT SIGHT from £5 anj upwards on London Benhore. Also on Paris from 


Francs 100 and upwards, constantly for sale by OBERT GRACiE 
jan3—6. 51 William street. 





66 ({'OLUMBUS Propounding his Theory of a New World.*?—This beau- 
tiful Engraving Fra:ned, 28 inches by 22, in a neat gilt frame, with ylasa, &c, complete 
for $1 75, or ia an Ornamented Frame. (a most popular pattern; $3 Rosewood and other 
Frames at the lowest cash prices. Country Customers will please make their orders 
also orders on the * Albion,’ for the delivery of the engraving. 

H. GARBANATI, Practical Frame. Maker and Gilder. 

50 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, near the Ferry. 

Several subscribers together may economise in the 
at. 


Packing done at a moderate charge. 
charge. 
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NOTICE. 


HE BUSINESS carried on by Buchanan, Harris & Co., and Isaac Buchanan & Co, will 
on and after the Ist January, 1852, be continued under the following new arrangement 
of Firms: Buchanan, Hasris & Co., Liverpool, BucHanan, YounG & Co., Hamilton, 
C. W. Harris, Law & Co., Montreal, Isaac BUCHANAN & Co., New York. 

PETER BITCHANAN, ISAAC BUCHANAN, 

ROBERT W HARRIS, JOHN YUUNG, 

JAMES LAW, ROBERT LECKIE. 


aad the Business of Perer Bucuanan & Co., Giasgow, will be curried on as heretofore. 
Hamilton, C. W., December 15th, 1851. jan3—4t. 





GOVERNESS. 


LADY from Europe, accustomed to Tuition, desires a Situation as Governess ina 

family ia one of the Souther States. Besides the usual branches of an English educa- 
tion, she is qualified to teach Music, Drawing, French and German. Her references are of 
the highest order. Salary, $600. Address J. M. C., office of the Albion. 


MR. J. B. WANDESFORDE 
PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE PAINTER, 
40 WEST WASHINGTON PLACE. 
Mr. Wandesforde has returned to the City, and may be found at the above address, 














NEXT OF KIN. 


JOHN DEVINNY, DECEASED.—If the Kelsuons or Next of Kin of the late John 
J Deviuny, e British subject, lately deceased at Vera Cruz, who was for some time a re- 
sident in the United States of America, and a follower ofthe American army during the 
Mexican campaign, will apply. either personally, or by letter, addressed to George Maule, 
Ksq, Solicitor for the Affairs of Her Majesty’s Treasury, at the Treasury Chambers, W hite 
hal, London, they may HEAR of SOMETHING TO THEIR ADVANTAGE. d 37, 


TESTIMONIAL TO MR. STAUNTON. 


T° AMERICAN CHESS AMATEURS.—Having had the honour to be nominated as 
one of a Committee for the purpose of carrying out the project entertained by a number 
of influential genulemen of all countries, of presenting a suitable memoria to Mr. Howard 
Staunton, the eminent Chess-player, Editor, and Author, in acknowledgement of his well- 
known services in extending throughout the world a kuowledge cf the noble game of 





with instructions to that effect, to receive, acknowledge, and forward to the proper quarter, 
all such contributions as the Amateurs of the United States, or others, may desire to devote 
for the furtherance of said object. C. H. STANLEY, 

November 20th, 1851. Albion Office, New-York. 





TRINITY COLLEGE.—TORONTO. 


RINITY COLLEGE will be opened on the 15th day of January, 1852, en which 
day those who shail have duly passed their Examination for admissioa will be publicly 
matriculated. 

‘Tie Provost and Professors will attend at the Office of Trinity College, Albany Chambers, 
<ing Street West, for the purpose of examining Candidates, on every Tuesday and Thura- 
day between the date of this notice and the day of opening, at Elevea o’clock. A. M. 

Candidates for admission musi have entered on their sixteenth year. They must produce 
tes:\imonials of good conduct, 

They will be examined in Scripture History, ard one of the four Gospels in Greek; in 
some Latin and Greek Classical auihor witk particular attention to grammatical accuracy ; 
epee, and Algebra as fur as Quadratic Equations; aad in the first two Books of 

Suclid, 

All further in‘ormation as to Residence, Terms, &c., will be given by the Provost and Pro- 
fessors, at the time of Examination. 

It is intended that the total College expenses for Resident Students shall not exceed £50 
currency for the Academical year. For Non Residents, £12 10s. currency for tuition, with 
a trifling charge for servants, fuel, &c. ‘ Mu 

TRINITY CoLLEGE OFFice. THOMAS CHAMPION, Secretary. 

Albary Chambers, Toronto, 27th Nov., 1851. decs—7t. 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt 
Ezra Nye.—This Steamship will depart with ihe Mails for Europ? positively on Satar- 
Saturday, January l@th, 1852, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the fuot of Uaual street, 
No berth secured until paid for. 
All letters and papers must pass thrcugh the Post Office, 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort, 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 5% Wall street. 
TheSteamer 4TLANTIC will suceeed the PACIFIC, and sail on the 24th of January. 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WH 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA end CONSUMPTION, | OOF ING 


This invaluable remedy for all diseases of the Turoat and Lungs, has attained a celeb rity 
from its remarkable cures, never eqalle{ by any medicine befure. Other preparations 
have shown themseives palliatives. and sometimes effected notable cures, but none has ever 
80 fully won the contidence of over community where itis known, After years of trial in 
every climate, the results have indisputavly sown it to possess a mastery over this dan- 
gerous class of diseases, whick could not fall to attract the attention of Physicians, patients 
and the public at large. : 

See the state meuts, not of obscure individua's and from far distant places, but of men who 
are known and respected throughout the country. 

The widely celebrated surgeon, Dr. Valentine Mott, of New York City, says: “ It gives 
me pleasure to certify the value and efficacy of ‘ AYer'’s CHERRY PecTokat,’ which I con- 
sider peculiarly adapted to cure diseases of the throat and lungs.” 

Dr, Perkins, the venerable President of tue Vermont Medical College, one of the eminent- 
ly learned physicians of this country, writes, the Cuerry Pecrorat is extensively used in 
-» section, Where it has shown unmistakable evidence of its happy effects upon pulmonary 

ls@ases, ° 

The Rev. John D. Cochrane, a distinguished Clergyman of the English Church, writes to 
the Proprietor from Montreal, that ‘le has been cured ofa severe asthmatic affec ion oy 
Cueray Pecrorau.” His letter at full length, may be found in our Circular, to be had o 
the Agent, and is worth the attention of asthmatic patients. 

This letter is from the wellknown Druggist at Hillsdale, Michigan, one of the largest 
dealers in the State , and this case is from his on observation. 


HIvuspave, Micu., Dec. 10, . 
Dear Sir; Immediately on receipt of your Cauzrry Pecrorat, | cartied ¢ outs Samer 
quaintance of mine who was thougitto be near his en i with quick consumption. He was 
then unable to rise from his bed and was extremely feeble. His friends believed he must 
soon die, unless relief could he obtained for him, and [induced then to xive your excellent 
medicine a trial. I immediately left town for three weeks, and you may judge of my sur- 
prise on my return, to meet bim in the street oamy way home from the cara, and find he 
had entirely recovesed, Four weeks trom the day he commenced taking your medicine 
he was at work at his arduous trade of a blacksmith. : 
There are other cases wituin my knowleage, where the Cherry Pectoral has been siagu- 

larly successful, bul none 30 marked as this, Very truly yours, P 

G. W. UNDERWOOD. 
Tur Patienr.—Dr. J.C. Ayer, Low ®ll,—Dear Sir: Feeling under obligations to you forthe 
restoration of my bealih, 1 send youa report of my caae, which you are &t liberty to publish tor 
the benefitofothers. Last autumn I took a bad cold, accompauied by a severe cough, and 
made use of many medicines without relief. I was obliged to give up business, frequently 
raised hlood. and couid getnosleep at night. A friend gave me a bottle of your CHERRY 
PecioRAat, tue use of which | immediateiy commenced according to directions, [ hate 
just purchase: the fifth bottle, aod am neurly recovered. I uow sleep well, my cough has 

ceased, and all by the use of your vaiuable medicine. kK. 8S. STONE, A.M. 


frok THE CURE 








Principal Mt Hope Semiuary. 
Prepared and so!d by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Cheans:, bow Mass. 





Chess, and a taste for its practice, it is my duty to state that I shall be happy, in accordance | 
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BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 
PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO, 200 BROADWAY, 


WOMEN OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. A series of ve 
lustr ations of emisenuy Pious Women of the earlier ages ot G 
by several American Clergymen, 1 vol. imp-rial 8vo, to match “ Wom n of the Old and 
New Testament, “ Vur daviour with Apostiia,” &c. 1 vol. handsomely bound, $7; mo- 
rocco, 4to , $10; coloured plates, $15, 

CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. A colleetion of Songs, Carols, and Descri 
Verses, relating to the Festival of Christmas, from the Anglo Norman peri d to the present 
time. Exquisitely embellished with fifty tinted [liustrations, by Birker Foster: and with 
oe Letters and other ornaments, royai évo, bound in a 10vel style, $7,50; morocco extra, 

0 

OUR SAVIOUR, WITH APOSTLES AND PROPHETS, containing eighteen ex- 
guisite engravings. Edivea by J. M. Wainwright. 1 vol imperial 8vo, $7; mvrocco extra, 
bevelied $10; do coloured, 31%; glass inlaid, $15; do colored, $20; papier mache, $12; do 
coloured, $'8; glass, richiy painted, $v; do culuured, $23, 

WOMEN OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT.—A series of 18 exquisitely finished 
engravings of female characters of the Old acd New Testament, with descriptions by eminent 
American Clergymen. Edited by Rev Dr. Sprague. 1 voi. imperial 8vo, 87; morocco 
extra, iv; Jv. inlaid glass, £15. 

WOMEN OF THE BIBLE; delineated in a series of }2 


beautifully engraved 1)'w:- 
istianity, with desert ptions 


characteristic steel engravings 


of Women mentioned in the Hovy Scriptures; the descriptions by various Clergymea, Eoit- 
ed by Rev Dr. Wainwrigut. | vol, iinperial 6vv, 37; morocco exura, $10; do inlaid 
gluss, S15. 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND.—A series of 27 elezant Portraits of listinguished Fe- 
male Sovereigns. ‘The letter pre-s from Agues Strickland, | vol imperial 8vo, moroceo 
extra, $10; d% colored, $14; morocco, inlaid gliss, $15; do culored 8.0, ES 
THE PATHWAYS AND ABIDING PLACES OF OUR LORD.—IiInstrated in the 
Jourcal of a Tour through the Land of Promise. By J. M Wainwngit D.D., with eigh- 


teen landscape illustrations ofactual views. 1! vol Sve, cloth, $4; cloth gilt, $5; me- 
rocco, 

THE LAND OF BONDAGE; Being a tour in Egypt, by J. M. Wainwright, D.D. Ble- 
gantly Iliustrated, unifora style with ** Pathweye aud Abiding Pieces of Our Lord” 1 vol. 


8vo., cloth, $4; gilt, 5; morocco, 47,50. 

A BOOK OF THE PASSIONS —By G. P.R. Jawes. 
gravings. 1 vol 8vo, cloth gilt, $350; morocco $4. 

EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR, or the Christmas Guest 
tosh, with 1¢ steel engravings. } vol 8vo, cloth gilt, $3; morocco, 

SACRED SCENES, or Pass.izes in the Life of Our Savivur; with 16 steel engravings, 
vol L2mo, cloth gilt, #:,50. 

LYR'CS OF THE HEART. By Alaric A. Watts. Exquisitely ilustrated with forty 
one stesl engravings. 1 vol 8vu. cluth $5, morcece, extia, $7 50. 

BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES II, _ A series of {nely eigraved 
Portraits of distinguished Women, With descriptions by Mrs. Jemcson. 1 volin;er.a , 
évo, morocco, ex'ra, $10. 


Illustrated with 16 splecdid ene 


By MaiaJ.MelIn - 


JUVENILE WORK és. 
LOUIS’ SCHO)L DAYS. Acrr; {&r Boys, by Edward May, beautifully iNustrated. 
16mo,75 cents, Cloth, v1. edges, 
LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS, by Susan Pindar, author of * Fireside Fair'es ” ‘* Mid- 
summer Fays,” etc, beautiiuliy illustrated. 16mo, 50 cts, gilt edges, 63 cts, 
NO SUCH WORD AS PAIL, or The Children’s Journey »y Cousin Alice, (Mrs. Neal ) 
16mo, 621-2 cis. Oilt edyes, 75 cia. 


SQUIKR’S NEW WORK ON NICARAGUA 
D. Appleton & Co., Publish this Weel, 


NICARAGUA: ls People, Scenery, Monuments, and the proposed Inter-Oceanie Canal 
—witb numerous Original Maps and Miustrations. By E. G. Squier, late Charge d@’Affaircs 
of the United States to the Republic of Central America. 2vols.octavo. Price 


This is a most capital «nd timely work. _ Its lively, animated, spirited style, the absolute 
profusion of incidents and adventures, which are described in its pages, aud that ming 
manner wiih which so much tha: is agreeable is interwoven with tue instructive and useful, 
render it one of the choicest works recently issued, The author, while be spreads before us 
all the persoual adven:ures of his missivn to Central America, imparts a rich store of infor- 
mation respecting that country, its ruins, its present inha¥itents, and their politicel relation 
to England, the route to California by Lake Nicaragua, &c,&c. The volumes ure also em- 
bellished by alarge number of finely executed Plates and Cuis. Ina word, no work that 
will at all compare with this, has made its appearance since the publication of Stephens’ 
Central America. 

D. A. & Co., aleo Publish This Week, 

A’ RIAN; OR. THE CLOUDS OF THE MIND. A Romanrce, by ©. P. R. James and 
Ma «sell B. Field, tsqrs. One handsome volume, 12mo., cloth, $i. 

‘ais very agreeable work ie the joint production of two elegant and accomplished writers. 
who in th‘s instance have displayed a resemblance in style 2ad thought 60 close, as te a 
pear like the writing ofa single pen. Asa tale, it possesses unusual attractiveness andi 
terest. 





{ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, 


IK MARVEL’S DREAM-LIFE. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, full gilt and Morocco extra. 

IK MARVEL’S REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. Illustrated Edition, and 1?mo edition, 
in cloth, full gilt Morocco extra, and Morocco antique. 

IK MARVELS FRESH GLEANINGS. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, full gilt and Morocco extra, 

N. P. WILLIS’S WORKS, in 12mo volumes, ciotl, fuil gilt. 

MRS. KIRKLAND’S EVENING BOOK. 1 vol, 8vo, with fine Svwel Engravings, in 
Cloth, full gilt, and Morocco extra. 

PROF, BOYD’S EDITIONS OF YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS, and MIL’ "S 
PARADISE, LOST, beautifully illustrated, in 8v >, vols., cloth, full gilt and Morcccd © 

New Juvenile Works. 

UNCLE FRANK’S NOME STORIES, a beautiful series of Juveniles, in 6 vols., with 
tinted engravings. 

STORIES FOR SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS. In (our vols., with tinted 
engravings, 

C. S. has also on band, a large assortment of Lllustrated Books, Annuals, Juvenile Books, 
&e. CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau-s}. 








G. P. PUTNAM'S 
NEW PRESENTATION BOOKS FOR 1852. 


THE BOOK OF HOME BEAUTY. By Mrs, birkland. With twelve splendid portreits, 
THE HOME BOOK OF THE PICTURESQUE. With 18 fine Landscapes engrav- 


ed on steel, 4to, 
IRVING'S ALHAMBRA ILLUSTRATED, With designs by Darley, 8vo. 
: Tus SHAKSPEARE TALES. By Mrs. Cowden Clarke, Ilustrated with engrav- 
ings, 8vo, 
THE SHAKSPEARE GIFT BOOK. W'th illustrations on steel. Svc. 
THE MEMORIAL OF GENIUS AND VIRTUE, with fine engravings on steel, évo. 
IRVING’S CLASSIC WORKS, Illustrated ty Darley and others, 5 vols, &vo. 
MISS CODPER’S “RURAL HOURS.” illustrated with coloured drawings, 8ve. 
BRYANT’S LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER, Illustrated with engravings on steel, 8vo. 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. A splendid vol, dto. 
GOODRICH’S POEMS, Ilustrated with numerous engravings, !2mo. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S COMPLETE WORKS. Revised and beautiful edition, 15 


vols., L2mo, 
FENIMORE COOPER’S CHOICE WORKS, do, i2 vols., Limo. 
BERANGER’S LYRICS, ILLUSTRATED, with besutiful engravings, Svo. 
GOLDSMITH'S WORKS by Prior, (beautiful and only complete e4ition,) 4 vols., 12no. 
MISS LYNCH’S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED, new edition, wiih additions, Svo, 
THE COMICAL CREATURES FROM WURTEMBERG, with engravings, L2me. 





LITTELL'S LIVING AGH.—No. 399.—12} cts, 


. Mirabeau’s Correspondenee — Edinburgh Review. 
Revelations ofa Common-Place Man.—Chaps. VIII to XVI. 
New ‘lestamentfrom the Syriac,—N. Y Courier. 
Romish Clergy in Ireland,— Times. 
Liberiu,—Christian Advocate. 
Effects of Abundani Gold,— Times 
Chinese Geography.—Journal of Cominerce. 
. Law of Domestic Storms.—Punch. 
. Correspondence, 
. Inscription to Louis Kossuth.—Editorial. 
With Poetry, Suort Articves, and Notices or New Books. 

ig A New Vottme nas Just ComMENcED, Published weekly at Six Dollarsa year, 

by BE. LITTELL & CO, Boston. 


Nome one 


— 
os 


~” 
ai 


Wasuineron, 27 Dec., 1845, 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to Literature and Scierce which abovud in Euro 
aud in thiscountry, this has appeared to me the most usefui It contains indeed the exposi- 
tien only of the current literature of the English language, but this, by its iaamense® extent 
ard comprehension, includes « portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion ef 
the present age. J. Q, ADAMS. 
Postace Free.—To all subscribers within 1500 miles, who remitin advauce, direetly to the 
office of publication at Boston, the sum of 3ix Dollars, we wil! continue (i¢ work beyond the 
year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage :--ihus virally carrying out the 
plan of of sending every man’s copy to him PostaGe Free; p! , our distant subscribers 
on the same tcoling 48 those nearer tous; and making the wiole couutry Our neighborhood. 
We hope for such further change in the law, or the interpretation thereof, es will enabie 
us to make this offer to subscribers at any distance. 

















THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H’3 obtained among Physicians generally, hae drawn from aneminent and very dist 
guished member of the Medicai Profession vf this elty the following cestimonial of ite 
merits: « single trial will not fail to convince the most increduious of its efficacy. 

TEsTimoONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“| have carefally examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testi:nony in its favour. 

“It hes long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
plessant, » hich should coinbine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Selizer Aperien 

“In those cases where there {a an excess of acid In the stomach and bowels producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatwlency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &e., the ‘ Seltzer Apertent’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a vaiusvle remedy, Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you muy, 12 Many cases, however, in which i have administered 
your Averient to children, ihey ave readily taken it, and frequentiy asked me to repeat the 
dose. To vergons visiting or residing im Warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
s offered to the public, give i! « alm to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D., 

New York, March let, 10-48. No. 6 Warren sireet, N. ¥ 

To Mr. James Tarrani.’ 


Prepared nnd gold wiwlesale and zetall, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheea- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N.Y. 

Also for sale at 110 po 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 Wiliiam st. Reece & Brother, No. 81 East-Bultimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Browa 
Charleston. Hendrickson, Savanneb, Sickies & 








Chesout-st, Philade!phia. E, M. © 


a 40 Canel st, New Orleans, and by the prineipsi druggists throughout the Uaited Stee, 
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SIXTY-EIGHT ENGRAVINGS! 
HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 

Private Life of Beojamia Franklin. By Jacob Abbott. With Ferty-five lilus 


i 


- The ition to Egypt. By Jubn S, C. Abbott. With Seven Il- 
Nepoleon Bonaparte oon wo Be 
Emigrants. By Jonn Dogget, Jr. 
vray ine Soldier of Fortune. By Charles Lever, Author of “ Charles O’ Malley,” 
Talk about the Spider. } 
Amalie de Bourblanc, the Lost Child—A Tale of Facts, 
The Game of Chess —A Scene in the Court of Philip the Second. 
How Men Rise in the World. 
Shen of tbe Lif f M. Thiers 
Life and Death “By Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “ Alton Locke.” 
A + nee a Bad Way. 
The Power ours. 
nights —St, George’s Cross. By Caroline Cheseboro’. 
. = pty aot Lanperds and J awnare. 
Neca ono ore? by Charles Dickens. 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 


fs) By Thomas Carlyle. 
High Olden Time. 
Monty Record of Current Events.—An Abstract and Chronicle of Political, Social, Lite- 
rary, Artistic, sod Personal Affairs at Home and Avroad. 
Editor's Tabie-—The Year:—The Almanac—Ages required to gather its Elements.—First 
ations of the Year.— Etymological Significance of the Word.—St. James's Shadow 
of Turning, or Tropical Shadow.--The Year kavwn by the Stars.—Jewish Yeor Say pt- 
ian Year.—Greek Year.--Roman Year.—Julian Period. —The Almenac an important @ d to 
Civilization. —Timeless Chaos of the Savage Mind.—'The Puipit and the Press: Clergy 
should by the Firet Men of the Age.—F alse influences which give the Press an Advantage 
over the ened Emocions of Cicero and Aristotie in a modern Keadiag Room 
anda nure 
Editor’stfasy Clinir—Kossuth and our Enthusiasm for bim.—On Lola Montes —Dumas and 
the French Censorship.—Signor Braschi.—Female Stockbrokers —-The Consoled Discon- 
~An Italian Komance. : 
Béitor’s Drawer.—A Text for a Sermon.—-The Entombed Racer.--Cause and Effect.—Vaga- 
ries of the insane.—Munchausenism —Love and Mammon.—Professiona! Enthusiasm. — 
“ Mind your P’s and Q’s.”—Sympathy thrown away.—Wioter Duties —Experiments in 
Fiying —‘ Affair of Honour’—aimost. ; 
Literary Notices—Tne Books of the Month, Original and Reprinted.—Literary Lutelligence, 
at Home and Abroad. 7a 
Mr. a New Year’s Adventures. With Nine Illustrations. 
A ™ Puach.—Arrant Extor:ion.—Mr. Booby delivering his Lecture in and upon the 
Costume for Males.—A “ Bloomer” in Leap Year.—" Strong-minded Bloomer” after 
secvings. With Four Ilustrations. 
Fashions for Winter. With Three l)lustrations. Ve 
The J Number of Harper’s New Monthly Magazine is confidently presented to the 
pubic as egnal, in all respects and 1n al! departments, to any similar work ever 
issued in the United States orin the world Aside from its literary coctents, embracing 
matter from Bulwer, |/ickens, Carlyle, and other distinguished writers, its pictorial i/lus- 
trations—sixty-eizht in number—-are among the finest specimens of the art.—Neither lator 
nor expense has been spared in giving to the work the greatest possible attractions to all 
classes of readers. ‘ 
per’s New Monthly Magazine is issued invariably on the first day of the month in 
which it is dated. Each) Number will contain 144 octavo pages, in double columns; each 
year thus comprising n -arly two thousand pages of the choicest Miscellaneous Literature 
of the day. very number will contain numerous Pictorial Mlustrations. accurate Plates 
of the Fashions, a copious Chronicle of Current Events, and impartial Notices of ‘he im 
— Bvoks of the Month. The Volumes commence with the Numbers for June and 
ember. 


Terms.-The Magazine may be obtained from Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from 
the Publishers, at Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. ‘The Semi-annual 
p ne, Non completed, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Dollers, or the Muslin Covers at 
Twerty-five Cenis each, are furnished by the Agents or Pubiishers. 

The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers greasousty to Agents and Postmasters, 
and wiil make liberal arrangements with them for efforts in circulating the Magazine. 
They will also supply Clubs on liberal terms; and Mail and City Subscribers, when pay- 
meat is made to them inedvance. Numbers from the commencement can be supplied at 
any time. HARPER & rats ~ 

EW YorK. 





WEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


2 bee I 'UTION combines a large aad well selected Library, both for referenceand 
with commodious aod comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 

plied with ar and American periodicals and newspapers.| 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as roaders to the 


+ Terms are $25 for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with ana \ nual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus reudering the share free. 





Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three Months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 
HARPS. 


J g movEs & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Ociave 
° le Action Harpe. Wareroome 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would calithe attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very oe} hes for sale, comprising, every variety tn styleand finish. 
in the first exteblishments in Europe, ho ts able to uce ins: 
in tone, touch, and toge such im e 

for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list ofprices aad 
can be recei per mail. Harps repaired, strings, kc. Music for theMarp 
authors, received on the arrival of the steamshi: 


the ps. Orders for any piece c:p 
given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—-6m 
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THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 28, Cornhill, Lendon. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 

HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advanta at quite as low a rate 

T of as guarantees safety to the Oftice. eth a 
P wil be issued, the assured, whether at the tof his 

premium, or at any future to upon interest to the extent of one half 

‘wl the policy (he aap comantlg) bo Deaeieed ts bl tsheed wan che cotiampe an ened 

w 
Toan willbe ¢ - | irtectegenatabe of the Societ; oe . oie 
can 0 an 
: Gremium paid thereon, thus giving t0 each poliay a Answn axtual Cash 


of one hulf the annual 
Applicants are pot charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are estab throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
T. L. Mur: J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J Rawson 
E. 8. Symon’ C. Tabor, . | J. Thompson, 
A. Vigne, . Croft, | W. Kennaway, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 8S. Walker, G. Fuller. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. BR. Fabre, Wm. Lun 
Montreal i Rev. J. Flansgan. _ ” 
T. R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. S. 
Halifax, N. 8. i Canerd, J, Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, ‘Y Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
Ss { ™ “Gray, W. Jack. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
ss, Rowtonand {We erp Men, ogangt How J No 
, E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R, STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MonTrea.. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading ptedtes of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk.—Annual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of ita own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an annual investigation will be mude into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 

The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

No charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 
R. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, | M. C. Mahler, 
J. Moss, J. Rawson, J. Shaw, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, | A Vigne. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal { We, Say J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Halifax, N.S. { Pryor, J. Strachan, . 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St, John, N. B. f R. F, Hazen, W. Wright, Hon, J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland f J. 4 Qrere, Hon. L, O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


. M. Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Is- f Hon. £. J. Jarvis, Hon T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
land F, Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W. G ll, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo ii», 
Office—MonTRrREAt. 





LIFH ASSURANCH. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


000 riing. s ° 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling. or $2,500,000 


Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838. 
“A SAVINGs Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE OnPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Caicirman of the Court of Directors in London. 
* 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman, , 





REMITTANCES 
£0 ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


p= on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which willbe cashed at Any Bang 
in Tae Unirep Kincpom,; 
Also Packaces or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Any 5 E, b 
on wren ’ EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TransaTLantic Exess, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 
Small parcels will be received till 9 1-2. mM. of the day of sailing of EVERY STEAMER 
to Evrore. Apl 12 lyr. 





FIRE INSURANCE. 
YHE LIVERPGOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
_ Office, No. 56 Wall Street, 


Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAw up CApPiTAat ... sce pee ¢e0++- 200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED Funp......£ 763,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Doliars. 


HIS Compan 3 formed:a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holding 
T the goquired x he of stiares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire isks, and 
" : | 


ee ee DIRECTORS: 


James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Deputy Chairman. 
Gro. Barclay, MortiMer LivincGstTon, , Josern Gartvarp, Jr. 
Rovat Pueves. ConrapD W, Fazer, J Ev. ¥. SANDERSON, 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN, | Wit_iuM 8. Wetmore, 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED PEI.L 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 


WirutaM Nico, Chairman, ° 
Joseru CurisTroPHeER Ewart, Josera Horney, Deputy Chairman. 


Thomas Brocklebank, Joha Hore, | William Dixon, 
George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, Harold Littiedate, 
Thos. Start Giadsione, Jobs Marriott, George Grant, 
Eaward Moon, Fras. Haywood, Lewin Mosiey, 
Robert Higgin, Joseph Shipley, George Holt, 





Herman Siolterfobt, John Swainson. 
Swinton Bou t, Secretary, 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 


WriuraM Ewart, M.P., Chairman. 
Georce Frepexrick YounGc, Deputy Chairman. 


Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart. | Hon. F. Pousunby William Brown, M.P, 
Jobr. Raking, Matihew Forster M, P. | Jumes M. Rosseter, 
Frederick Harrison, { Seymour Teulon, James Hartiey, 


Swiaton Boutt, _ Rosa D. Mangies, M. P- 
BensaMin HENDERSON, Resident Secretury. 


—_— —————— casemate 


THE CANADA LIFA ASSURANCE COMPANY. _ 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY i, to ¢ ASSURANCES ON LiIvVEs, wheth 
Ticteh ANY is prepared to gran ethe: int 


and to transactall in wha tho vise of 


Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate daia; and the Com 
enabled, from its small expecd tare, and the high rate of interest that money copmene e 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low raie of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expendi:ure can 


to sufety admit of, 
iture is annually published by the Company and 


Annuities, to pu: 


An exact of its receipts and 
orwected to hg may be niereste - 
no other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds i Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sun of money which is yearly 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that,ia which {and this is 
nearty a solitary instance] neither Greut Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 


competition. 
To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue th 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly reprocetasien. of 
the value of pede ye they may have made, and it further enge to purchase 
es for an eq le consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 


Phree-fourths ef the profits realized in the Mu 
‘ de _——- utual Branch are yearly divided amonget the 
"A peculiar feature of the Company is thet it ts not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 


I 


















® Po Assure £10 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on & Single Life 
Withparticipation Profits Without purticipation of Profits | 
ie 4 
Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarter! Age. A 
Age. Ereniai.| Premium Uemiene a Preeten. Fe een Premicny 
' oae Ob ¢@ Zadi\e2 aj}2 sa 4 
019 1 e9 9 2 }isiuj|o 6 4 7 10 
111 |on 2 23 } 114 7/1 9 17 8] 0 9 0 
15 2 | O12 10 3 }/20 2/1 0 7] @0 «6 
lsu j}oM 9 % 126 4/138 gs] olg 1 








38 King Strect, He milton, 2th April 1250, 








THOMAS M. SIMONS Secretary. 


NEW YoRK. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
Willlam Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila Q. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
PAL TIMORS, 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavieh, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. MeOutlor. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel] Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 


Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B.M. 
: William Elliott. Es oe 
J. LEANDER STARK, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the retes of premium, prospectus, examples, names of egents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of char ¢ 
91 Wali street, and of Agents. via S®, ea applection ot 
Part of the capitel is permenently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any eucharise| or otherwise. 
fy days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
o icy. 
arties hereafter assured mnay so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


lacy. 
Medical Examiners atter. 3 daily, at one clock, P. M., a. 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies, Ali communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, Genera! Agent, 
jan 5 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 
O*®: MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in reiation to this article speak for 


tuemseives. It has been ten years before the world, with a constantly increasing sale 
It is used throughout the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruit, and 
all Diseases of the Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing, Strengthening, and Promoting 
the growth of the Hair. itis recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with ven. 
ue friction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and Ex- 
ternal Inflammation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, us 
well as in the residences of our City Merchants ani Mechanics, as the best application for 
Cuts, Braises, Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bites of Insects. For those encrustations 
which so ers my | disfigure the Heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be an Infallible Remedy, and no adult in the babit of applying the preparation according 
to the Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament. The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates 
and epee gre forwaided to Progesson BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 
merating score3 of specific instances of i's wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 
well as the only reliz)le preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
n Large Bote tries TWENTY-Five CeNnTs, ai the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For — by the Principal Merchants aad Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
il—ivr 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND ATH OF EVERY MONTH 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following shi 
T oo Pov aoe i in Y peed — sy x named, sailings aioe hoe none 
ork cn the and 24th of every mon m London on the [3th P 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— a nee 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York, London. 


Devonshire,new, Hovey, |" oe Sept. A Jan. June 23, Oct. 2, Feb. 3 


Northumberland. Lord, “ 234) July 153, $ 
poatemptan, new, Bowl June 8. Oct, & Feb. 8/ ‘ 23, Nov. 38° March PY 
ctoria ampion, a > 13 . : 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, jJaly, 8, Nov. & March & rad 2, Dee 33 April S 
¢, Evans ratt, { 24, * 243ept. 13, Jan. 13 ‘ 
Ocean Queen, new, nog jADe;2, Dec. 8, April e i 23 a 33 ay ae 
Ame. Eagle, oane, 24, 24, 2#Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by ab) 
tors. Great care will be taken thaithe Beds, Wines, Stores, in oa be bess deat 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage ts now fixed at $75, outward, fo: wines 
and Senate. Neither the cptaian nor owners ofthese Packets wil be ae. ters. 
parceis, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading ars signed theretor. Ap: 

inte OHN GRISWOLD, 7’ South street, N. ¥. 

and to BARING, BROLHERS, & CO. London 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. 
me muda and St. Thomas on Tuesday, 8th January, 1852, at ~— Wear Be 


She has excellent accommodations tor passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda....sccescseersccccccces 
Do do St. Thom oe O35 


BB cevececesssesenaeesesss 70 


There is e regular Mail communication between St. Thomas 
slands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. eae WE Batty 


The MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 
E CUNARD, Jr., 33 Broadway, 


?. S.No Letters or Maile will be received on 
Peat Ofte board tbe Merlin, except —— the 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
4 hee GLASCOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 


‘“‘ @LASGOW,” 
1962 T ons, and 4°@ horse , N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers.) Commander, 
is to sail from New York direct for w, on Saturday, the 7th February nem, 


at 12 o'clock nooz. 
Fi ed) Ni Dollars. 
Passage Money— nut Guin, (howinte Fee includ ) Finybee = 


No steerage passengers taken. 

These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, whieh will be supplied on beard 
at moderate prices. 

Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply te 

New York, J. McSYMON, 

August, 1851 33 way 

Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, 

but to communicate at once with the Agent, 





HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Bosion und Liverpool, calling at Hal’, 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains. Captains, 


mmm | POrale...ccccccccccccccccccceces _-_-__tlC oOo 
BEER, coc cccccccccccccesccoccccece che ABIB. ccecccccessccecececeeeeG. H. BE. Judking 


AMOTICR, ..00-ccccccssecsceeveese Ns SHQUNOD | CaMOdB......00-seeeceseeesees Wm. Harrison 


ee vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red e8 
port. 


Arable..ccccccccccccccccesesooce 













From 
America,. sooeeeN@w York,,....++eeceee Wednesday....,..+00-Dec, 17th 
Niagara,. B .. Wednesday.. Dec. 24th“ 
Europa Wednesday.. Dee. 3ist “* 






Passage from New York or an tas to Langpenh Cabin 


Serths not secured until paid for. 
Freigl: will be charged on apes, beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


seeceseescenee Bl 
7 


E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadway. 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought tu common with Britie® 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 
Persons intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamships, are requested 
to call at the office, Broadway. before tonoving the reports that the ships are full. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this iine are the— 
ATLANTIC... .ccccccccscncnccccccesescecsseessevscessOapt, Went, 
PACIFIC, .corcccccccccscsccccscccscccecasccesecsecssessOapt. Nye, 
ARC cevcrcccccccccce coeccecccccccecccececcoccccces. COPt. LUCE. 
BALTIC... .. cosccscccccccsesccccceccccrcccesccssecssesscapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC 2. .cccscccsccececccecssecseese sevsecscevenssOapt, Grafton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for p gers are qualled for eleg or comfort. 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin. $120; exclusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and £20, 


An expericaced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured uatil paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December........10th, 1851, 
Saturday ......December ....20th, 1351 Wednesday.... December........24th, “ 
Saturday ......January ......10th, 1852 Wednesday....January...........7th, 1852. 
Saturday .....-January......24th, ** Wednesday....January..........28th, 

Saturday ......February..... 7ib, “ Wednesday.... February... 
Saturday ......February.....2ist, “ , 
Saturday ......March....... 6th, “ 
Saturday ..... March......-.20tn “ 
Saturday ......April........ Srd, “ 
Saturday ...0.. April....-seeel7th, “ 
Saturday ......Ma@y..sccocees Ast, ** 
Saturday ......May....se000-15th, ‘* 
Saturday......May...ccorcee 29h, “ 
Sawrday......Jum@.cco..e0+-12th, “ 
Saturday ....-Jun@..cooes: +. 26th, “ 
Seturday.....-July.cocsseee- 10th, * 
Saturday......July..e-seee.. 24th, “ 
Saturday......-August.....0..7th, “ 
Saturday.....-August........2ist, “ 
Saturday......Sepiember.... 4th, “ 
Saturday......8eptember....18th, “ 
Saturtay......October ese... 2d, “ 
Saturday.....-Octobér.......16th, ‘* 
Saturday......October........30th, “ 
Saturday......November.....13th, “ 
Saturday......November....27th, ‘ 
Saturday......December...-1lth, ‘¢ 
Saturday......December....25th, ‘ 
For freight or passage, apply to 

£DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

JOHN MUNSROD & CO., 2 Rue Noire Dames aes Victoires, Paris. 

GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 

elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Billa of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New Yerk, Havre 
aud Southampton, for the year 185], on the followiag dayse— 


Leave New York. Leave Havre. 





From New Yorke 





Wednesday. ..April.ecoeseceeee- Th, 
Wednesday....April........+se0.2/st, 
Wednesday... May .cesceseseees Sth, 
Wednesday... May...esse.se.. 19th, 
Wednesday.... June......--.+000+-2d, 
Wednesday... June,...+++..++.. 16th, 
Wednesday... June....... 5 

Wednesday... July..cevesseeeees J 4th, 
Wednesday....July....+++++00+.29th, 
Wednesday.... August..e+e...e0e) 1th, 
Wednesday.... AUgUS!...++00.00625th, 
Wednesday....September....... 8th 
Wednesday....September.,......22d, 
Wednesday,...October....+++....6:h, 
Wednesday....October..........a0th, 
Wednesday.... November.........3d, 
Wednesday,,..November..,.....17th, 
Wednesday....December........ Ist, 
Wednesday....December...... 15th, 
Wednesday....December ...... 20th, 








essea®earecerssareansiaze 




















Franklin....Saturday.......... Feb. 8) Franklin..,, Wednesday.....March 12 
Humboldt cece March 8 | Humboldt eee April 9 
Franklin cove April 5) Franklin eee May ? 
Humboldt voce May #2)| Humboldt June 4 
Franklin ake May 31) Franklin July 2 
Humboldt eee June 23> Humboldt July % 
Franklin sees July 26 | Franklin Aug. @ 
Humboldt cece Aug. 23} Humboldt Sept. 24 
Franklin cove Sept, 20} Franklin ‘. 2 
— cece bres " — Nov. 19 
ranklin eves ov. 15/ Franklin *  eeee ec. 
Humboldt seee Dec. 13 wn Dt 


Stopping ut Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, a6 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afioat. Their aecomm- 
dations for passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Stopping ai Southampton both going and returning, they offer to Passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. .........000--B!D 
From Havre or Southampton to New York 

No passage secured until paid for. 

An experienced Surgeon on board, 

For freight or passage. apply to 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 

MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
feb 15—ly 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 


‘HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their ey from each port on the Ist, 11th, and 26th ef every month, the 
ships to succeed «ach other in the follow ng order, viz— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. 
Isaac Webb.......+++-Cropper.ess Mar. 1 
Cenatellation........-.Allen,... 
Yorkshire........000...Shearm 
Isaac Wright..........Furber.... 
Waterloo .....esee00+-Harvey.. 
Montezuma.........-.De Courcy 
Columbia, ....+....00+Bryer.ciss 
Underwriter.........-Shipley. 
Manhattan............Hackstaft 
New York......+.+...Briggs.. 
West Point..........-Allen. . tees ce@ooce seSUeceocce 
Fidelia......0++++e002 Peabody --Apr 1..-Aug 1... 

These “a” ere al.lof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and @%= 
Perience, Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort an@ 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 875 


Price of passage to Live l. oes 
- 4 to New York .....cecesceeesses 80 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, ard Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, 
Isaac Webb, and New York, 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpceo). 


From Liverpool. 
Apr. |6 Aug. 16..Dee, 16 


si|Jan 1..M 













sbanstilicbessoalll 
16| Feb, 1...June 1..,0ek. 1 
evcvelS...e. 16.......18 
3|Mar, 1. July 1..Nov. 1 

socceuiiicosesel cosontil 











PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


SEconp LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York os i ® 
le, of each month, as follows :— 


8ST. DENIS ar er Be rath 

. Ot January......sccces ( 16ti 
Foliansbee, master, ja Mey... se cccsocece- ; 16th pe 
© lst September.... .... (16th October, 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Ist Feb. © 0 0 coeece j 
Bragdon, master. yd § 1612 March, 


Tat June...cessceceess. 4 16th 
Ist October....e.sse00. (16th Woveeben, 







MERCURY, (New clipper.) let March...... 16th Apri! 
Corn, master. ; = wy occence ; 16th August 
st November. . ‘ 
WILLIAM TELL, new. lat April.eeees » ieh ay 
Willard, master. : lst August..... : 16th September, 
lst December. . 16th January, 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 





comfort and conveni of p gers and commanded b of ex 

trade. The price of ange is $100 without wines or liquors. ny om arytotbeeg 
Goods sent to the subscribers willbe orwarded free from any charge but those actualy 

incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
aug % 161 Pear! st. 
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